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1. The Governmtat of Bihar ostablbhed the K. P. Jayaawal 
Reiearch Iniatate at Patna in 1950 with the ot(ject initr alia, to 
promo'fl historical research, archaeolo^al escavation and inveici* 
gatioos and ptiblicatioti of works of permanent value to tcholan. 
The Institute along with the Bve others was planned by the 
Government at a token of their homage to the traditioa of learn* 
it^ and scholarship for which aodent Bihar was noted. Apart 
from ibo Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute, five others 
have been established to give incentive to research and advance¬ 
ment of knowledge—the Nalanda Institute of Post-Graduate 
Studies and Rmearch in Pali and Buddhist Learning at Nalanda, 
theMiihila Institute of Pos^Graduate Studies and Research in 
Sanskrit Learning at Darbhanga, the Bihar Rashtrabbasba ParU 
shad for advanced Studies and Research in Hindi at Patna, the 
Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Jaiohm and 
Prakrit Learning at Vaishali and the Initiiute of Post-Graduate 
Studies and Research In Arabic and Persian Learning at Patna. 

2. As a part of this pw^mme of rehabilitating and reori¬ 
enting ancient learning and scholarship, the K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institue has undertaken the editing and publication of 
the Tibetan Sanskrit Text Series with the co-operadoo of scholars 
m Bihar and outside. Another series of Historical Research 
Works foe elucidating the history and culture of Bihar and India 
has alto been started by the InilituU. The Government of Bihar 
hope to continue to sponsor such prefects and trust that this 
humble service to the world of ichotanhip and learning would 
bear fruit in tbe fulness of time. 
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GENERAL EOnOR'S NOTE 

The K. P. Jayatwal Rtieerch Irutilute hat great pleasure in 
bringing out the pment volume entitled 'Indian Minionariet b the 
Land of Gold' by Profemor Upendra Thakur which deals with the 
Brlhma^ and Buddhist miwionartet who went to various countries of 
South-East Asia to propagate their reUgion and culture, a memorable 
fact of human history which eioquendy speaks of the realisation by races 
of their affinity of minds, their mutual obligation of a common 
humanity. Such a rare event did happen and the peth was built up 
between the Indians and the people of South-East and East AiU in an 
age when physical obstruction needed heroic personality to overcome 
It and the mental l;arrier a moral power of uncommon magnitude. It 
remind) us of the great pUgriraage of those noble heroes wh > fur the 
sake of their faith, their ideal of the liberation of self that leads to the 
perfect love which unites all beings, risked life and accepted banishment 
from home and all that was familiar to tham. Many perhbed and 
left no trace behind. A few were spared to tell tiwir siary : a story not 
of adventuren and ireipaiiers whose herokm haa proved a more 
romantic excuse for career of unchecked bringandage, but a story of 
pilgrims who came to offer their gifts of love and wisdom, a story inde¬ 
libly recorded in the cultural memory of their hosts. 

This wonderful story of love and fortitude has been very tuednedy 
narrated for the first time in the present monograph by ProCseior 
Thakur who is inieroationally known in his field of study. He viaited 
countries of South-East and Eut .Asia many times to collect first hand 
information bearing on this monograph, throwing a new light on this 
hitherto unknown and obscure topic. The Institute is highly grateful 
to professor Thakur for having acceded to its request, and I have no 
doubt that this painsuking and scholarly publication of the Institute 
will receive high appreciation from learned historians and TndologUttof 
India and abroad. 


Patna, 

26 January. IBB7 


P. N. Oiha 
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PREFACE 


The present moiiograph contalni ao account of tbe Indian minion* 
ariea, both Brihmaija and Buddhiat, who croned the frontien of India 
to propagate their religions in various countries, particularly Suvart>a* 
bhQmi (the Land of Gold), now known as Soutb*East Asia. 

It ts an undoubted fact of history that BiihmaQmn and Buddhism 
found their way into Souih>Eait Asia from India. Since then ages have 
elapsed and the almost insunnountable physical barriers vdiich separa* 
ted India and those countries, end the want of intercourse and sympathy 
between these strange peoples and the Indians tended, in the course of 
time, to obliterate the traces of the onward march of these religions 
from this country. Nevertheless, the connecting link, miaing to all 
aj^arance, existed and does exnt even now in the form of ionunterable 
monuments, monasteries, templos, sculptures and painting as well as 
hundreds of cpigraphic records found all over Soutb*Esit Asia which 
speak eloquently of the erstwhile glorious role of those religions moulding 
the culture in those countries. Moreover, the travels of Fa>hian, Hiuen- 
Ttang, I-tsing and others in India in the 5t)^7th centuries A. D. also 
throw some light on the topic. But, all told, the fact remains that the 
labours of tbe Indian missionaries in the propagation of tbeio reiigions 
in Soatb*East Asia, have bean hitbeno buried in oblivion and it hu been 
my earnest endeavour to unearth them. 

Tbe present monograph is simply an outlme and it is hoped that 
the information brought to light will induce the researchers to pursue 
their researches and increase our knowledge in this 6eld. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratefulnen to the authorities 
of the K. P. Jayaswai Research Institute, Patna .and particularly to its 
present Director, Professor P. N. Ojba, Director of Public Instruction 
(Higher Education), Govorrunent of Bibar, Patna for the honour they 
have done me by publishing chb book. I find no adequate words to 
express my gratitude to Professor Ojha for the efforts he has made to 
get this monograph published to soon. 

Thanks are also due to my friends and colteaques, particuLarly to 
Dr. S. K. Malty of the Jadavpur University, Dr. Md. Aquique of the 
Magadh University, Dr. Vijay Kumar Thakur of the Patna University 
and Sri Gopi Raman Chaudhary, Registrar, Bihar Research Society, 


( a ) 

Patn» for tbeir coostaot encouragement and help in the preparation of 
thb monograph. I alio take this opportunity to thank my former 
student. Dr. Promuk Jermsawatdi, now Associate Professor in the 
Department of History, Chuialongkoi'n University, Bangkok (Thailand) 
for having helped me with his valuable suggestions from time to time. 
Dr- R. S. Singh, Dopartinent of Buddhist studies, Magadh University 
alto deserves my thanks for preparing tbo index and, finally the pro* 
prietofs of the Tara Printlag Works, Varanasi deserve my thanks for 
tbeir unfailtug cOHjperation in the publication of this volume. 

I crave indulgence of learned scholars for any error of fact or 
udgement that may have crept up in the present monograph. 

Upendra Tbakur 

12.lO.Bfi 
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INTRODUCTION 



As is well known, the prospect of acquiring wealth 
tempted the Indian traders and merchants to explore 
unknown territories beyond their frontiers. The lands and 
islands beyond the sea and the hills on the east were repu¬ 
ted to i>ossess fabulous quantities of gold and precious 
minerals and were called by them Suvarjftabhtimi or Suvarna- 
dvipa (*’ I he Land of Gold”). The spices of the cast were 
as great an attraction then as they proved to be fifteen 
centuries later. 

The migrations of the Indians on a large scale to the 
countries beyond the sea and colonization of this region 
are echoed in many legends and stories, current in India 
as well as in the Indianised states. Though these legends 
cannot be regarded as history, nevertheless they throw 
interesting light on the objects and motives of the early 
Indianised states or the new settlers, the routes followed 
by them and the perils and hardships encountered by them 
both in land and sea-routes. 

The impact of the Indian establishments in South-East 
Asia which developed under the influence of the Indian 
trading activities was greatly intensified during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era.' The early settlements of 
traders gradually developed in wealth and cohesion until 
the fourth-fifth centuries and they formed separate areas of 
Indian rule and centres of Indian culture, religious and 
artistic activities. 
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A Study of the literary sources, Chinese accounts and 
archaeological evidences found in the course of excavations 

conducted at the various sites in South-East Asian ^untnes 
establishes beyond doubt that the Indian merchants followed 
by the Buddhist and Bruhmana missionaries, adventurous 
KMtriya princes and enterprising emigrants sailed from 
India and settled down in the main land and islands of 
Suvamabhumi‘, or broadly speaking, the present South-East 
Asia comprising Burma, Vietnam (Campa). Carobod^ 
(Kambuja desa). Thailand (Siamj, Laos and Malay Archi¬ 
pelago (Java, Sumatra, Bali and Bornea, now parts of 
Indonesia). They introduced Indian customs, manners, 
religions and philosophy, literature (Sanskrit and Pali), fine 
arts and polity. While the first phase of Indianisation was 
effected mainly due to the activities of the Indian merchants 
and traders, the later phases were dominated by the religious 
missionaries mainly BrShmapa and Buddhist—who played a 
very significant part in the diffusion of this new cuhurein 
those countries from 4th century A. D. to the fall of the 
Majapahila empire in Java in the 15th century A. D. 


If culture means, as suggested by the eminent anthro¬ 
pologist. Carlton Coon, “ihe sum total of things people do 
as a result of having been so taught’*’ it would be no 
exaggeration to say that all the higher forms of culture in 
South-East Asia stemmed from these two religions—parti¬ 
cularly Buddhism and its teachings " While the Buddhist 
tradition in most countries is now ccnturies-old, the Brfth- 
manical tradition is also equally dominant in some of the 
islands such as Bali. Java and Sumatra, though they now 
form parts of Indonesia, a predominantly Muslim country. 
These two distinct religious traditions live in these countries 


1. For » deuiled diKirtsion regarding tb« idenrificMion of Suv»r- 
5jabh0mi or SuvarMdvIpa, see Promuk Jermaawatdl, Thai Aft, 
New Delhi, 1979, p. 16 ff. 

2. Carlton S. Coon, Tlu History of Man, London, 1958, p. 3. 

3. S. Dutt, Baddhim w £«< Asia, New Delhi, 1966, p. 11. 
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today side by side with urges, more or less proaounced, for 
modern progress. That tradition and progress can smoothly 
go together and that a people who clings to tradition and 
can be progressive at the same time may be a paradox from 
the western point of view, but it is a moot question “bow 
far this dogma is supported by the history and evolution of 
peoples that belong to the East.”‘ Japan may just be cited 
as an instance which, though traditionalist in faith and 
culture, has demonstrated to the world that traditionalism 
was no check, no bar on the tremendous progress she has 
made in every sphere of life. It has, therefore, been rightly 
suggested that “Buddhism is the main tradition in Buddhist 
countries where an innovation or progressive measure is 
tested against this touchstone to find out how it would affect 
the ‘welfare’ (hUa) and happiness’ (sukha) of the people.”^ 

The tradition of missionary movement in some form 
or other had already been in vogue since the Vedic period 
but it was only in Asoka’s lime that it was given a new lease 
of life. As wc know, during the time of A^oka, after the 
latter embraced Buddhism (C. 260-23J B. C.), Mogaliputia 
Tissa, a high ecclesiastical dignitary and Buddhist leader of 
the time, conceived the idea of organising “Nine missions”* 
to propagate Buddhism not only within Abka’s empire but 
also beyond Of the countries mentioned in the legend, 
three were outside India—Ceylon (Sri Laiikii with which 
Ak>ka had some diplomatic contact earlier also), the ‘Yona’ 
country meaning the country of the Yavanas, i. c., Baciria 
and SuvoJTiabhaml, a region not exactly located cither in 
Burma or in Siam, but signifying broadly in those days 
what is now known as South-Fast Asia with which the pre¬ 
sent study is concerned, The names, Suvariia-bhuml (The 
Land of Gold) and Suvania dvipa ( ‘The Island of Gold”) 
were quite familiar to the Indians from a very early period 


). 11 . 

2. nu., p. 12. 

3. For d«uil9 »ee ttid., p. 14 ff. 
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and they frequently find mention in the /o/jAm, the Kalha- 
koia and the Brhatkathn as well as in more serious literary 
works, mainly Buddhist. 

But, we do not have any such reference to Brahmani- 
cal ‘missions’ organised to propagate the Brahmanical 
rcUgionasthe so called Buddhist "Nine Missions”, concei- 
ved by Mogaliputla Tissa the tradition of which has been 
so zealously preserved by the Theravada School of Buddhism. 
However, there are scholars who lake this legendary story 
of "Nine Missions” to be rather suspect It is true, we 
have evidences of a kind of movement with the specific 
object of spreading the religion in the country and abroad 
intbereignofAioka which found missionary workers but 
‘•its sebematisation. as described in the legend, is hardly 
credible. The introduction of Buddhism into the South* 
East Asian countries by some of Tissa's missionaries seems 

also to lack historical evidence except in the case ot Ceylon. 
The legends of Sona and Uttara in Burma and Siam seem 

to have been borrowed from the stock legend of Theravada 
provenance to give a faked antiquity to Buddhism in these 
countries.”^ Among the missionaries of the legend it is 
only Mahinda (Mahendra) who stands out as an undoubtedly 
historical figure who took Buddhism to Ceylon. 


1. /^v., p. 23. 
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BRAHMANA PANDITAS 



Although we have now enormous literature on the role 
of Buddhism and Buddhist missionaries in South-East and 
East Asia, there is no record, worth the name, of the part 
played by Brahmai^ missionaries and Panditas whose 
contributions to this great cultural movement were no less 
great, as they dominated the South-East Asian courts for a 
fairly long period. The missionary zeal of the Brahmanas 
and Buddhists caused a steady flow of Indian emigrants to 
various parts of the Indo-Chinese peninsula and the East 
Indies. The Brahmana Panditas married women of the 
localities and permanently settled in those far ofl lands. The 
influence of their superior culture gradually Hinduised the 
society with the result that the local people assumed Hindu 
names and adopted Sanskrit, and later Pali language, and 
Hindu religiou, manners and customs while the Hindu 
emigrants imbibed local habits and social usages and merged 
themselves into the local communities.* 

We have a very interesting eye-witness (contemporary) 
account of a small state in Malay Peninsula which throws 
light on a colony in making, named Tuen-Suin by the 
Chinese. It says that its market was a meeting ground 
between the east and west, '‘frequented every day by more 
than ton thousand men, including merchants from India, 
Parthia, and more distant Kingdoms who came in large 
numbers to carry on trade and commerce in rare objects 

1. For detaib sec R. C. M^jumdar, JlinJa Colmitt in tht Far 
East, Calcutta, I9C3, Chap. II. 
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aod precious merchandises, it contains five hundred 
merchant families, two hundred Buddhists and more than 
thousand Br.jbmat,ias of India. The people ofTuen*Suin 
follow their religion and give them their daughters in 
marriage, as most of these Brihmanas settled in the country 
and do not go away. Day and night they read sacred 
scriptures and made offerings of white vases, perfumes and 
flowers to the gods.”* In Malay Peninsula (Java, SumUtrS, 
Borneo and Bali) the Brahmanas formed an important 
clement of the population and the Brahmaoical rites and 
ceremonies were in great favour at their courts. And, of 
these islands, the island of Bali was the most important 
centre of Brahmatjusm which still retains its old Brahmariical 
culture and civilization, at least to a considerable extent. 
It was here that the onrushing wave of Islam met with a 
dismal failure and could not penetrate into the soil of this 
island. Bali still affords *'a unique opportunity” to study 
Brahmanism as it was “modified by coming into contact 
with the aborigines of the arcbipclago”.- 

SIAKt : 

Similarly, Siam was also a stronghold of the DrSbmanas 
in the early>medieval period of its history. The Thai book 
entitled Raung Nang Nabamasa (The Story of Lady Naba- 
masaf describes in detail the influence of the Brohmana 
Panditas in Thai Court life. This book is the best source- 
material for knowing the BrAhmanical and other traditions 
of the Thai royalty. The author of the book was the 
daughter of a BrAhmana who received patronage in the court 
of the kings ofSukbodaya. 

In Ayudhyu period also the Brjhma^a Panditas exerted 
tremendous influence in (be court. These BrAhinanas are 

1. Quoted,/iiitf., p. 9. 

2. Hid., p. 26 

9. Lady Nabamm, Tht SUry of Lady NtAamasa (12th ed.}, 
Bangkok, 1964. We have mention of the various Hindu 
fenivals in this work. 
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said to have been recruited soinetimes from Cambodia, 
sometimes from the Malay Peninsula and mostly from 
North and South India.^ These Panditas (or Purohitas) 
discharged various functions at the court such as interpre¬ 
ting supernatural omens to the king,^ helping in the work of 
calendar-making and fixing auspicious days for State cere¬ 
monies. The chief among them used to be a royal chaplain. 
But, their most important duty was to officiate at (he State 
ceremonials, particularly the anointing and crowning 
ceremony.* 

With the destruction of Ayudhya in A. D. 1767 the 
Br^bmanas who had escaped the clutches of the Burmese 
fled to Nagara Sri Dbarmaraja. When the kingdom was 
re established, king Tak recalled them and made sincere 
efforts to collect all that had survived of their ceremonial 
core. King Rama Tibodi 1 promulgated tbe first Thai laws 
and he was as such revered as a great law-giver, but most of 
his early registraliou was later altered by additions from the 
Code of Manu.* All this clearly shows that tbe Thai kings, 
though followers of Buddhist faith, paid personal attention 
towards the welfare of tbe Bruhmanas and did a lot for the 
development of Brahmanical gods like Siva and Vi$nu.* 

Evidences from various sources make it clear that 
BrShmanism reached Siam and Indo-Chinese peninsula in 
tbe early centuries of the Christian era first through Kaundi- 
nya (Hun-Tien), tbe founder of tbe kingdom of Funan, and 
then by the Indian Bruhma^s who followed him. This 
Kaundinya who reached Indo<Chinese peninsula in tbe first 

1. H. G. Quaritcb Wtles, Siamtu Stott Cermoiatt, London, I9SI, 
p. S4. 

2. 8. Singaravelu, "Some Aipect* of South Indian Qdtural 
Contacts with Thailand: HutcK-ical Background", in Procof 
dinis of the First liUmotionol Cotytrmt o/Tanii StiiJUt,Vol. 
I, Kaula Lumpur, 1966, p. 35. 

3. /*«/., p. 35 

4. W. Blanchard, op. eit., p. 27. 

5. Dawea Daweewam, op. ri^., p. 104. 
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century A. D. was a son of Mithila, and also the founder of 
the Kaundinya gotroJ The member of bis clan or go/rn 
played a very significant role in upholding Saivism in Indo- 
China. It seems that this Kaundinya (of the Funan kingdom) 
and the Kaundinya of the Cola country were two different 
persons but both of them were keenly inu rested in promo¬ 
ting and safeguarding ^ivism at about the same time and 
as such both of them claimed descent from the same 
ancestry. 

Kaundinya, the founder of the Funan kingdom, is said 
to have married Liu-Yeh of Funan, and they had a son who 
succeeded to the throne and thus founded the first Kaund* 
inya dynasty. ^‘Subsequently about the beginning of the 
fifth century an Indian Brilbmapa from P’an in the Malay 
Peninsula of Thailand, who was either named Kaundinya or 
bore the name of the earlier Indian immigrant ruler, became 
the king of Funan.”* 

The establishment of the first Brahmana dynasty 
brought about some very significant changes during this 
early phase of Bmhmanisation in Indo-Chinese peninsula 
such as the systematization and extension of the worship of 
Brahmanical deities, especially the worship of Siva under 
the name of Mahesvara; the introduction of South Indian 
alphabet’* and of the ^ka era which was then commonly 
used on the south-east coast of India; conception of royalty 
characterised by Hindu cults; literary expression through 
Sanskrit language and mythology taken from the epics—the 
JiamSyoM and the Mahdbharata, the Pttranas and other 
Sanskrit taxts containing a nucleus of royal tradition and 
the traditional geneologies of royal families of the Gafig^ 
region and, finally, the observance of the Dharmasastras, the 

1. For detaili *ee Upendra Thakur, Snu Aipteli ef Ataitnl Indian 
llitiarj atd Cnlturt, New Delhi, 1974, Chap. XXI. 

2. S. Siogaravelu, »p. eit., p. 27. 

3. B. Cb. Gbhabra calb H Pailapa S<rijn (Vide Journal of Procud- 
ings, Arthiot Socuij Bengal, Calcutta, 1935, p. 56. 
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sacred law of Hinduism, particularly the Mhnaya‘Dharma- 
5&5tra or tbe Law of Manu. 

G. Coedes suggests Ibat the Indian transmitters of 
culture were court functionaries, not missionaries. But he 
forgets that the Br^ahmana Panditas first came as missionaries 
to Indo-Chinese peninsula, spread tbeir religion and were 
later honoured by tbe kings in the courts where they 
introduced the grandeur style of the Indian courts with the 
result that only Brabmaras came to be employed to consec¬ 
rate the king as God in accordance with the ideas and 
rituals of tbe Indian classics.* And, as we know, this later 
gave birth to tbe foundation of the colonics and settlements 
of the Brahmanas (and also the Buddhists) in important 
localities. 

Though it is difficult to say, in the present state of 
our knowledge, when Br5hmanism entered Siam we can 
however guess, on tbe basis of available data that since Siam 
formed a part of Kambuja empire about 8th or 9th century 
A. D, she was naturally influenced by the religious condi¬ 
tion of that country. It has been, therefore, rightly suggested 
that Siam received Br^manism indirectly through Kambuja 
where it was well established by that time.- It may also be 
presumed that Br^manism was introduced in Thailand 
when historical facts were not recorded." But, considering 
all the facts it seems that the former view is more plausible 
and nearer the truth. 

The Brahmana priests and scholars (PajuHtas) played 
a great role in the cultural progress of Thailand like other 
regions of South-East Asia. Their presence at the court was 
indirectly responsible for much of the people’s belief in this 
religion, and most of the royal ceremonies and activities 
were conducted in accordance with the Brahmanical concept 

1. D. G. E. Hall, A Uhlfrj if Houtk-East New York, 1968, 
p. 19. 

2. Dawee Daweewam, la Soutk-E»tl /hw, p. 102. 

2500 Tfts of Btidihum, p. 79. 

3. TAai/W 1964-66, p. 312. 
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as interpreted by these scholars. In fact, Brahmajusm 
influenced every aspect of Thai life—arts, rites, festivals and 
ceremonies.* The Brthmana priests officiated at the king’s 
coronatioUt tonsorial ceremonies, oaths of allegiance to the 
king taken by officials, royal weddings, royal cremations, 
and first ploughing ceremonies. • Besides these, they also 
cast and set the favourable time for ceremonies, analysed 
parlance, interpreted dreams of the king, predicted victory 
or defeat in war scarcity, and sufficiency of rainfall.* 

Although the Thai kingdom of Sukhodaya preferred 
Buddhism, they maintained those Brahmanical traditions 
and cults that have been characteristic of the Indianised 
state of Cambodia. We know from an inscription on a 
statue of ^iva that in 1510 A. D., Dharmasoka, the king of 
Kamphengphet, introduced the worship of ^iva. The 
Takuapa inscription informs us that as early as the 8tb or 
9tb century A. D. a temple of Vis^u was established at 
Siam.” It is now established beyond doubt that Brahmanism 
preceded Buddhism in Siam where the early Vai$nava tradi¬ 
tion is strongly attested by the place-names such as Phra 
Narai (village of Visnu) or Khao Narai (Mountain of Vispu). 
This is further confirmed by the finds of Visnu images some¬ 
times on the back of Garuda and sometimes with Lak$ml. 

The kings of Thailand had the attributes of a Brth- 
manic deity. “Sorrounded and protected by impregnable 
defences of Brahmanic doctrine, magical regalia, sacred 
ritual, sycophantic officials, he occupied a sacred and 
remote position.”* Though the Thai rulers had adopted 
Khmer ^aivism including the cult of the Lihga with all 
its paraphernalia, it was during the time of Rama Kamheng 
that Br^manism received a great impetus in Thailand. His 
wife, Lady Nopamas was the daughter of a Brahmana priest 

1. For det&ila lee, Dawee D«w«ewarn, o^. cil., Cbap. V. 

2. W. F. Vella, Sum ’mitt Rama III, pp. 29-31. 

S. Dawee Daweewam, op, iii,, p. 103. 

4. W. Blanchard, Thailand, p. 28. 
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and astrologer of the royal court, lliough himself a 
Buddhist, king Kamheng maiatained a body of Brubmana 
priests in bis court who advised him on important matters 
of statecraft, law and technical aspects, regulated the 
calendar and cast horoscope, managed the Swinging festival, 
the first ploughing ceremony and rites for the control of 
wind and rain, looked after the regalia and arranged the 
royal progress, performed the ceremonies of tonsure, investi¬ 
ture and coronation for royalty and discharged a host of 
other tasks.’ Another Thai king Lu-Thai (Lidaiya) formally 
consecreled to the throne under the Brahma^iical title: 
^ri S&ryavarttsa RSmu Maliddharma Rajddhir^a? During his 
reign both the Sramanas and the Brahmanas were respected. 
*‘Not satisfied with the creation of the statue of Buddha, the 
king ordered his artists to make one statue of Paramesvara 
and another of VUnu and consecrated them on the eleventh 
day of Purvaudha in the Devdlaya (temple) ofMabak^lra 
to whom perpetual service was rendered by the ascetics and 
the Br3hmanas-* Yet another king of Thailand, Lu Tai 
founded an image of Vlspu and one of Mahesvara (Siva) in 
(he Devulayamahak^tra (Brahmana temple) in the mango- 
grove of Sukhotbaya where all the Brahmanas and ascetics 
performed the rituals of the cult in perpetuity.^ 

In the Bangkok period also, the ruler of the Chakri 
dynasty pursued and maintained the same court traditions 
and ceremonies and extended patronage to the popular 
celebration of festivals of Hindu origin. Of the various 
festivals, the festival of Tiruvembavai-Tiruppavai’ is of the 
greatest significance, for the ceremonies conducted by the 

1. H. O. <:>• WslM, tp. cit., p. 12. 

2. Dawrc DawMwarn, $p. eit., p. 104. 

3. A. B. Criswuld, Tmrerdj a Uistmy of StAhelk&i Art, p. 15. 

4 . Symananda Rong, A Itiilory ifTkailind, p. 4®. 

5. Rums Rhrurajaphidi Sihsmsdttau {Rajul Ctrtmimut af lio 
Tutlt* Afmt/is of tkt Tfur) ctwnriled by H. Ni. King Culan- 
kanina, 1920, pp- 77 - 108 ;/tmwg JVm; .\'abamasu {Tkt Star/ 9 / 
fjtdy Pfabumasa), Bangkc^, 1964, p. 316. 
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court-Brahroa^a, and sacred hymns recited by them on this 
occasion are vitally related to the concept of Devarfija. 
These court-Brftbma^uis presided over certain royal ceremo¬ 
nies which have been performed in the same way ever since 
there was a Thai kingdom. 

It may be interesting to note that the festival of 
Tiruvembavai-Tiruppavai is called after the titles of the 
Tamil Civile (Tiruvcmbavai) hymns of twenty stonzas of 
saint Manikkavasngara and of the Tamil Vai^ipavite (Tim^ 
ppavaij hymn of thirty stages of saint Apdal. which were 
r^ited by the court.Brahmaoas at the ceremonies connected 
bythecourt-Bruhmanasat the ceremonies connoted with 
the festival, held in the Brahmapical sanctions of Siva and 
Vi^u.‘ 

H G Quaritch Wales while describing the coronation 
and anointing ceremonies of the seventh ruler of the present 
Chakri dynasty, king Prajfidhipok (iy25-I935) mentions 
that the High Priest of Siva, after rendering homage to the 
king who was seated on the Bhadrapilha throne, pronounced 
the Tamil mantra, the Siamese name of which (Poet PrMu 
^ivalaij meant: “opening the portals of Swalaya . 
mantra was recited by Maharaja Gru (Guru) of the Thai 
Court Brahmanas. also on the occasion of another Siamese 
State Ceremony, popularly known as Lo Jin-Ja (Tr/vamhavay- 
rr»povfl>; meaning “Pulling the Swing” or Swin^ng Festival. 
Also on the seventh day of the same festival whwh was 
held’annually in Bangkok and in the former capitals of 
Ayudhya and Sukhodaya as well as in other chief citiw of 
the Thai kingdom such as Nakorn ^ri Thammarat (Ligor) 
in the first lunar month and later in the second month, yet 
another mantra. Loripavay was recited by four Brihmanas.* 
In fact, the Tamil verses recited at the Thai Coronation 
Ceremony and the Swinging Festival were from Manikka- 

1. Dawee D»we«w»n», op, cU., p. 240. 

2. S. Singaravdu, op. «it., p. 21. 
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vacakara's Tiritxempacai,^ proved beyond doubt by S. 
Singaravelu who has made a comparative study of the 
Mantra as recited by Phra Maharap Gru, Viimade'.'a Muni, 
the present Chief Brahmanical Priest of the Royal Thai 
Household and Phragru Asad;ichllriyan in the Brjlimana 
temple in Bangkok with the first eleven stanzas of the 
of the Tamil /'evuram as well as with the first ten 
verses of the seventh Urunmrai of Gmtarani, etc,* 

They also performed (and do so even now) other 
ceremonies on behalf of other members of the Royal family 
and private citizens who bciie^cd (and still believe) in 
observing the ancient customs. I'he royal us welt a.; private 
ceremonies pcrfoimcd even to>day include the Kw'an-l-)uan 
(first month) ceremony for inhinls in which the Brahmaiia 
Pa^'iita chants Sanskrit umUras (verses) and plays u bando 
(small, two—faced drum with a weight on the end of u string)." 

Tlius, the llmi coronation ceremony as performed 
during the Chnkri period is 'Mho Anointing and Crowning 
of the devotional hymns by Chief of the Court Urjhmarias 
(Phra Mall.:rajagru) thereby inviting Lords-- Siva and Vimu — 
to pervade the person of the king”.* The High Priest of 
Siva (hen gives to the king five piinciplc articles ofihc royal 
regalia—the Great Crown of Vicioiy, the auspicious Sword 
of Victory, Golden Sandals (sanctified by the tradition of 
their originals having been the symbol of the sovereign 
power of the ideal ancient Indian king Rama; tlicFanand 
the Sceptre.' Besides these, the other articles included the 

1. For (IciHilif, %i-* pp. 2i-2‘i. 

2. Fur uthcT dvtiiils n-e IkU., pp. 22-2;C cf. 't'. F. 

Mi'aniikHhi Sunttariuii, ‘'Tirup-|Mvai, Tiruvciiipavai hi -Soudi 
Fn:l A»i;i” in aj Ihr /•'irU lulfrnc'.'miiil (Ivkjnmct 

n/TtiMi'r , Vul. [, igiiO, pp, 13-20. 

3. For dchUU, (If. Ayuiitoa^al Stuiakiii, “IIk* liulcHTbiJ Cluktiral 
Afllnity" in TtnfJ:angM- I’nI (•Supiilcincnt), July 2C, 1957, 
pp. 3-9. 

4. S. Sinjpiravi-lu, op. fit,, pp- 27, 37. 

9. For othri'details sre,p. 37. 
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Brahmana girdle, an attribute of ^iva, the gun and other 
weapons of the regalia. The king then addressed the High 
Priest of Siva extending his authority over the realm, exhor¬ 
ting at the same time all to live in peace. This reminds us 
of the similar belief behind the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of the hereditary Brahmanical sacerdotal family of 
Sivakaivalya in the kingdom of Cambodia. 

In fact, the Thai Royal Court looked like an Indian 
court full of pomp and magnificence and the king was 
always surrounded by a host of Rrithmana panditas as 
officials, priests, purohitas, Hajaguru, ministers and generals 
and royal physicians. The importance of these BrShmana 
panditas was so great in the Thai Court that it was they who 
constituted the Luk Khun Sah Wuang or “The Supreme 
Court of the Brahmanas*’ or “Judges of the Royal Court” 
which acted as an advisory body in the reign of king 
Boromlrailokanatha. The Court consisted of twelve 
Brahmanas who were well-versed in the OharmasasiraMxad 
quite familiar with the royal decrees and decisions, to which 
end one of the three copies of the corpus of law lexis was, 
by tradition, placed in their casc.^ 

The chiefs of these twelve Briibmanas were known as 
Phra Maha Raja Gru Purohita and Phra Maharaja Gru 
Mahidhara, each having a Sakdi na grade (meaning “dignity 
of marks”) of 10,000 equivalent to a Chao Phraya (equivalent 
to General) which indicated the importance of their offices. 
They also functioned as judges or assessors (Phy Hikhaksa). 

Thus, Siam, like Cambodia, maintained a number of 
court Br&hmanas at Bangkok till recently. From an account 
of Joseph Dahtmann who travelled in Siam in the twenties 
of this century we know that there were about 80 families 
of Brabmarias residing in Siam at the lime. Their dwellings 
were erected round a poorly temple comprising three 
insignificant structures enclosed by a wall. The Brahmanas 
differed from the Bonzes by the long flowing hair on their 

1- fl. G< (4uariich Wales, op. til., p. 180. 
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heads and the white ceremonial gown and the conical cap 
which vividly bring to our mind the BrShmanas of the island 
of Bah. Small as is their number by the site of the 
thousands of Buddhist Bonzes, they still have manypri- 
vilcges ^needed to them, as, in spite of all the changes due 
to Buddhism, the memory of the old Brfihmanicat royally 
IS still so deeply rooted in Siamese tradition. To the 
Brahmana community is reserved the consecration of the 
new king, and royalty is held to be properly transmitted 
to the new ruler only by the completion of such consecra- 
tion. Simply and solely for this end is this small group of 
Brahmanas preserved in the midst of the large community 
of Buddhist Bonzes. At their head stands a bearing 
the proud title, Mahnrl^af^unt. With the consccnition of 
the king goes the consecration of the royal elephant, also 
reserved to the Mah&rajagiwu, for what is the Siamc.se king 
without his white elephant?' There is a published offlcial 
account in English of the details of ceremonies and mwMras 
employed on the occasion of the coronation of His Majesty 
King Praj,tdhipok in February 19.16 (B. E. 246S).= 

The Brahmana panditas functioning in the Siamese 
Court in the present time constitute a small body of men 
who perform duties in connection with those ceremonies of 
the State that are not wholly Buddhist.^* One can discern 
in their features a trace of Indian Brahmana blood but since 
no female Brahmanas ever accompanied them from India, 
they intermarried with the people of the county, and so this 
trace of Indian blood is now but slight. "They wear their 
hair long, in the form of a Chignon, and on ceremonial 
occasions don the Brahmanic cord and wear white (a 
Siamese lower garment, called pha-nun, together with a 
wl^tc jacket, embroidered with silver flowers in the case of 

1. Jowph Dahlmann, Indwkt I'ahftai, i, p. 124; Datvvv iJawec- 

warn, «p. cU., p. 105. 

2. Dawoe Daweewam, (((., p. ||>5. 

S. H. G. Q. Wales, »p. eit., p, 54. 
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ihe Head Priest). They represent two sects—the Valsiiavas 
{BrShmana Bfiihipasa) and ^ivas (Brdhmcuia Bidhi), but they 
have in Bangkok three temples in one enclosure,* the larger 
one (that on the south) being dedicated to Uvara (Siva), 
the middle one to Gane^, and the northern one to Nara- 
yatia (Visnu), the houses in which the Brnhmanas live being 
in the vicinity-"- 

Thc Court-Brahmiinas of Thailand speak only one 
language—Siamese Sanskrit is now alien to them but they 
preserve corrupt Sanskrit texts usually written in an Indian 
character which some of the Brflhmanas nre able to read. 
They have also one hymn in Tamil which also they can 
neither read nor write. From available records we know 
that in the Ayudhya period there were Britbmanas who did 
understand these Indian languages, The texts which the 
Siamese Brahmanas now possess are the Sanskrit and Tamil 
mantras (hymns) with “instructions in Siamese for the preli¬ 
minary rites intended to be used in daily worship, and as an 
introduction to the more important ceremonies/'^ We arc 
told that the ancestors of these BrUhmanas, a few decades 
ago, possessed other manuscripts as well containing instruc¬ 
tions for all the State ceremonies, but these were carried off 
by a certain Brahmana family who left the royal service and 
settled at some other place. 'I he then head priest belonged 
to this family whose name was Um or Om. During the 
lifetime of this priest efforts were made by the Royalty to 
recover these manuscripts which finally led lo the capture 
and imprisonment of his mother. Upon this the manuscripts 
dealing with the preliminary rites were returned of which 
the National Library at Bangkok has a few copies. But the 
other monuscripts, though certainly in existence, could not 
be recovered as the government did not want to create 

1. Ttie author luis personally BC«n and lurvi‘)e<] tbcac temples 
thrice. 

2. H- G. Wales, ap- ril- p. S4- 

3. /W.,p. 55, 
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commotion by attempting to obtain them by force. This 
being the case, the Brahma;ias now a days use only those 
texts that were returned, for all purposes, and since they do 
not understand Sanskrit they mumble both instructions and 
tuaniras indiscriminately ' 

Now-a days daily worship is not performed in (he 
temple and the Brrihmanns perform the Slate ceremonies 
without consulting those texts or written instructions since 
they or their fathers have seen the rites performed in the 
days when the other books were extant. King Rama V had 
fortunately access to these texts and he made full use of 
them in compiling the Roan Brali Raja BUM Sipson Do'an 
('*Ceren:oiues of the Twelve Months"). Alabaster who had 
accession larger range of Bruhmanical literature than we 
have today remarks that there are frequent references to, 
and (supposed) quotations from, the three Vedas {Veda Traya 
or TrayJ Veda) and the ^Bslras. They reject the Aiharvaveda 
as later interpolation as did Manu and other orthodox 
Hindu thinkers.” 

The only Tamil mantra used by these Brahmanas in 
Court ceremonies is the “opening the portals ofKailasa”, 
written in Indian character. There arc also yaiitra diagrams 
which are used at the time of performing rituals. The Indian 
script used in (be Sanskrit rtKintras is, in the opinion of 
L. D. Barnett, PunJyan which maybe ascribed to a period 
not later than thirteenth century A. D * The most interest¬ 
ing aspect of the mantras is that they retain traces of 
metrical composition, and we can easily trace perfectly 
coircct Sanskrit words, for instance, paramardja which con¬ 
cludes the second mantra. Another interesting aspect of 
this story is the blending of the two religions in Siam- 
Buddhism and Hinduism in seventeenth and nineteenth 

1. Ibid., p. a. 

2. Compilfd by H. M. Kmi( Culankaricia. B*ni{kok, l<K>t 

3. H. G. (>• Watci, SiMtse State Crrerntniei, London, 1931, p. 55. 

4. Ibid., p. 56. 
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centuries and therefore it is not surprising to find that the 
Court Bnlhraarias arc also Buddhists and as a rule they have 
to pass through the novitiate as Buddhist monks before 
undergoing the ceremony of initiation and wearing the 
Briihmara girdle. It is also this fact that they are Buddhists 
as well as Hindus that prevents them from carrying out 
animal sacrifices in connection with their rites. 

The ceremony of initiation to Brabmana priesthood is 
still performed in Thailand which is known as Pvoj Brat. 
It consists of two stages—(i) taking the cord of three strings 
and (ii) taking the chord of six strings. The details of this 
ceremony arc described in a manuscript which has been 
mentioned In the Siamese history of the AyudhyS period.* 
Besides Bangkok, the other two places in Siam where 
Brahmanism is still found are Nagara ^ri Oharmaraja and 
Batablun in the Peninsula which even now preserve the 
remnants of the temples. In all the ancient capitals as 
well as in the main provincial centres in the past there were 
Brahniima temples. There were ceremonies of consecration 
for both kings and priests, but whereas the king identified 
himself with Indra, the Brahmaria was Byhaspati, the 
purohUa of the gods.- The ascendant position attained by 
the Bnihmarias in India was maintained for sometime by 
those who went overseas and settled in the slates colonised 
by Indians in Indo-China. 

Despite the fact that the Thais were Buddhists, their 
kings loved royal pomp and grandeur and surrounded 
themselves with the appurtenances of Khmer royalty, and 
recruited their Court BrShmanas from Cambodia. For 
centuries, indeed, Brahmanism enjoyed a very significant 
position in Irdo-China in general and in Siam in particular. 
Although Buddhism was the religion of the State and of the 
people, fully pr^cted by the kings, Hinduism was still 

t- Cf. "BaMivahUrn ofHIan Prasoeth” in Jtmrnal e/ ibi Siamst 

.Stirirfj, Vol. VI, Pu 3, DangictA, 1909. 

2. liucart, Kingikifi, London, 1927, Qiap. X. 
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considered as essential to llie monarchy and so received ‘‘a 
great share of royal favour”. The Thai people never became 
Hindus, but during the Sukhodaya period the kings recruited 
their Vaifnava Court Brahmans from Cambodia and assu¬ 
med much of the Cambodian Vuisnava Court Ceremonial 
where “Indian Vai^iuiva Brahmanism” had reached during 
the early centuries of the Christian era This intercourse 
with Cambodia was revived from lime to time during the 
succeeding centuries. 

The Ayudhyd period marks a’ turning point in the 
history of the Court Bruhmanas in Sitm. As noted above, 
these Brahmanas were recruited from time to time, both 
from Cambodia and from the Peninsu'a (Indian &iva 
Brdhmanas). When the kingdom of Ayudhya was hna'ly 
destroyed by the Burmese in 1767 A. D., the Brahmanas 
who had escaped the clutches of the Burmese invaders, fled 
to Nagara Sri Dharmarjja, from where they were recalled 
by King Tak, on the re establishment of his kingdom. He 
made all possible efforts to collect all that had survived of 
their ceremonial lore. It was indeed a very difficult task 
since many of their books bad been destroyed by fire at the 
fall of Ayudliya. Moreover, very few of the court Brahmapas 
who had officiated at Ayudhyu survived and as such the 
tradition was broken and "most of those who took 
service at the Court of Bangkok were the descendants of 
comparatively recent arrivals.*’* Aymonicr, while comparing 
the Brahmanas of Bangkok with those at Phnompenh, the 
modern capital of Cambodia, observes : 

“Unlike the BrAhmanas of Cambodia the Siamese 
Brahmanas are not relics of a once powerful religious 
caste, but have been brought in later (from Ligor* and 
elsewhere) to construct the court ceremonies in imitation 
of other courts with an Indian Ceremonial.”* 

1. H. G. t.)-Wales, «1., p. CO. 

2. E. Crawfurd, to Siam, Londun, 1928, p. I19> 

3. /Suf.. p. 119 
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Though the modern Court Biahmanas of Bangkok are 
somewhat indolent, and uniniclligcnt and quite ignorant 
of the history and significance of the Slate ceremonies, 
nevertheless we owe them a certain amount of respect for 
what they represent. It is true, they do not enjoy the exalted 
po'^ition now as they did before. After the foundation of 
Bangkok as the capital of modern Siam, the tendency on 
the part of the kings has been to exalt Buddhism at the cost 
of the older religion (Hinduism or Brahmanism). The result 
was that many of the pure Hindu ceremonies were disconl- 
nued after the fall of Ayodhya “with consequent diminution 
in the importance of the Brahmanas.'’’ However, during 
the Bangkok period itself the status of the priests seems to 
have changed little ; “indeed this would scarcely be possible 
short of their complete abolition”, and our earliest account 
of the Bangkok Brahmanas, that of Crawfurd. who visited 
Siam on an embassy in lS2i, might almost apply to the 
present day. Crawfurd has recorded the statement of the 
Bruhmana who claimed to be lifth in descent from his 

ancestor “who hud settled in Siam and who.came from 

the sacred Island of Ramiseram' (Rume^aram) between 
Ceylon and the Muin”. 

At the present time some of the BrJlhmarias have a 
tradition that their ancestors came from Banarasor V3rariasi. 
Possibly both the accounts are true, as Brahmaiias from 
difTerent parts of India are said to have gone over to Siam 
and other countries of South-Irast Asia in batches at difTerent 
limes. In Bangkok, therefore, there are now descendants of 
the Bruhinanas from both North and South India. “In any 
case, such traditions arc certainly interesting as evidence of 
late immigration from India whereas modern Bakvs (Brahm¬ 
anas) have lost all tradition of such immigration. At least, 

1. II. 0. C). Wales rfl. p. 61. 

2. K^imwaraiii in South India, die famous place of pilgrimage 
for lliodtii. For other dctnils, see S. Singaraveiu, op. eU,, 
pp. 55-37. 
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the hcad'pricsl oi Phnompenh recently informed Prince 
Damrong quite seriously that his ancestor camefromMonat 
KailSia (the truditional home of Siva)."’ 

The Drahmanas of Siam are also known as Phrams, 
which is a corruption of the word Bnihniana. Thcyconsti* 
tute a small community of Bangkok who live near their 
temple Vat Boi Pram meaning “The Pagoda of the sanctuary 
of the Brahmanas."- The sanctuary consists of only three 
brick temples in an enclosure which contain colossal images 
of TriraOrti or Trinity (Brahmu, Visrtu and Mahesa) which 
is known as Phra-Maharazakhruyidhi (Skt; Maharaja 
GuruvidJlu). There arc some Brahmana families round about 
Chaiyya in southern Thailand.* 

The Siamese sculptors even now draw inspiration from 
Brahmanical traditions and make images of Yamaraja, Mura, 
Indra and other deities. “The Brahmank: idea of Mount 
Meru as the centre of this universe is accepted in Siamese 
religious books and paintings. The greatest symbolic aspects 
of the glory of Biuhmnnism still remain in many parts of 
Tltailand, though the country is purely a Buddhist one.”^ 

As in India, in Siam and Cambodia also, at an early 
period, the office ofPMfo/nmwas held by a Brahmana but 
this was not the ease during the Bangkok period. Under 
the old regime there was an cnice of Purohita, but when the 
government came to be modernised, the Briihmanas lost 
their power. The history of the Ayudhya period frequently 
refers to various supvrnalural omens which were interpreted 
by the Brrihmanas. and the king always embarked on impor¬ 
tant undertakings such as military expedition after making 
sure that his soothsayers considered day and hour propitious. 
Besides, even now good omens such as the advent of while 
elephant were eagerly looked for, while in the State Ccrcm- 

~ l. It. G. (>. Wale*. "/I-fit*, p- 

2. P. N- Bo*c, InduM CWwit nf •?»«, p. 1 Hi. 

S. K. R. I.al (cd.), Siwli's in Aiia p. 102. 

4. Dawcewam, np- tit-, p. lO*'. 
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ony, at least the First Ploughing, soothsaying still esists in 
its ancient form, and these features have been retained on 
account of their popularity with the masses. 

As the office o( Purohita was abolished long ago and 
that of astrologer has now passed into non-Brubmana hands, 
the present Siamese Brahmanas now perform only the duties 
of officiating priests. Although the institution of the Court 
BriJhmanas is now fast vanishing, nonetheless, “so long as 
State Ceremonial retains its present form, a corps of Court 
Brahmans will remain essential and in making it possible 
for the king to continue to maintain the pomp and dignity 
inseparable from absolute monarchy, these priests still 
perform a very important function for the benefit of the 
society as a whole.”* 

Thus, the BrShmanas, the priests and the scholars have 
played a great role in the all round progress of Thailand** 
The presence of the Brahmanas at the Court was indirectly 
responsible for much of the people’s belief in Brahmanical 
and Hindu deities and Indian magico-religious practices. 
As wc have shown above, most of the ceremonial activities 
of the king and the royal court were conducted in accor¬ 
dance with the Brahmanical concept as interpreted by these 
Brahmarias. Brabniamsm, infact, had considerable influence 
over Thai culture, particularly its arts, riles and ceremonies." 
From the Sukhodaya period upto the present day most of 
the Slate Ceremonies have been a combination of the two 
religions-Brahmapism and Buddhism. Even at the present 
time Brahmanical faith and rites are practised in Thailand.* 
Thus, the available evidence justifies the assumption that the 
around the B^y of Bandon was the cradle of Further 

1. H. 0. <,). Wolf*, op, ftl., p. 62. 

2. G. Coedcs, Ul Etoh l/indimiud D'lmlothint li Dt'lndnutia, 
Parii, 1964, p. 41. 

3. Official Year Dink, Bangkok, 1968, p. 555 

4. For details see W.F. Vella, Under Rama III, New York. 

1958, pp. 29*31. 
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Eastern Culture inspired by waves of Indian culture spread¬ 
ing across the route from Takua Pa. We come across per¬ 
sons of Indian cast of features on the west coast near Takua 
Pa, while colonies of the Brahmanas of Indian origin survive 
at Nakhoo ^ri Dhammarat and Patalung who trace the 
arrival of their ancestors from India by an overland route 
across the Malay Peninsula.' 

KAMBIIJA D£SA 

As we know, apart from their literary merits the 
Kambuja inscriptions are invaluable as testifying to the 
importance of Brahmanas in religious and spiritual life of 
the land. One of the interesting charucieristics of the 
Kambuja Court-life is the very intimate association between 
the secular and the spiritual heads. As a matter of practice, 
the Kambuja kings in general received their instructions in 
early life from eminent religious acQryas (Brghmana Pandi- 
tas-). The predominance of the priestly families who supp¬ 
lied royal priests for successive generations, such as that of 
^ivukaivalya, is “both an index and a cause of the spiritual 
outlook of the king and the people.”* The tutelary deity 
of the kingdom with the cult of DevarSja placed in charge 
of a long line of High Priests who were Mhe or pre¬ 
ceptors of the kings must have helped to a great extent in 
moulding the whole view of life in the kingdom.”* 

Moreover, the frequent intermarriage between the 
royal and priestly families was further responsible for tre¬ 
mendous increase in the power and prestige of the Brah- 
manas in the Cambodian society, and for this credit 
goes to Brahmana Kaun^inya'*, the founder of the kingdoms 

1. R. C. MnjimwJar, Uimi* Cotonus in lit far Eait, p. 20. 

2. /Au/.. pp. 210-U. 

3. Ihid., p. 210. 

4. /W., p. 210. 

5. B. R. Chateeiji, Indian Cdiarai luflatuee ia CewWw, Calcutta, 
19C5, p. 8. 
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ofFunanand Kambuja, who first of all married the Cam¬ 
bodian princess, Soni&. A tradition current in Khmer 
suggests (hat a group of BrAhmanas came to Kambuja from 
Java and established their kingdom there. The first group of 
the Brahmanas are said to have come from VurJnasi (Uttar 
Pradesh, India) who were mostly dark-complexioned with 
long hair.* As wc have noted above, Chinese tradition in¬ 
forms us that there were one thousand Brahmanas in village 
Tuen-Suin who married the daughters of the local inhabitants 
and gradually converted them to their own religion.’ 

An inscription dated 713 A. D. records the marriage 
of a daughter of king Jayavarman I with ^krasvumin, a 
Saiva Brahmaiia who was born in InJia^ and was well- 
versed in the doctrines of Vediinta and Taitlirlya. One of 
the queens of Jayavarman II, BhAsasvaminJ, was the daugh¬ 
ter of a Vaisnava Brahmana.* Another BrShmana Divakara 
Bha^i who was born on the bank of the river K (Hindi, 
sacred with the association of Kf$na’s boyhood, married 
Rujalak^ml, the daughter of Riijcndravarman and the youn¬ 
ger sister of Jayavarman V.^ We further learn from the 
Prah Bat Stele inscription that a Bruhmana named Agastya 
married princess Yasomati" Yet, another Brghmana, named 
Hfsike^a of Bharadv^a gotra who had become the royal 
priest of Jaj^varman VII, married his elder daughter to 
Jayavarman VIII» The sister of king Bhavavarman I, the 
first king of Chenia, was married to an Indian Brilhmana 

1. liatUliu d' VHtait /•Vffwi.w d'Hxlrmt Otitnl, iBF.FKQ), 
Vol. Ill, Puria. 1903. p. 277. 

2. irppndra Tliakur, cU., aiap. XXI. 

3. tJ. Cordn. tnuripliM du Cembodgt, Vol. IV, Paris, 1935, 
Vfrs« .3, *d. 

4. (>. (kx-dt's, 7iuo-i>w« du Compa tl du CtmMgt, No. 15,Pfa 
Keva A. V. 2 (Paris). 

5. R. C. Mnj»midar, Insaiptmu of Kamhuja, Calcutta, 1953, No. 
fio. p. 7 V. 3. 

n. R. C MnjunKlar. tii.. No. Ill, p. 2n5. 

7. R. a Mnjumdar, op, cii.. No. 190, p. 543, w. lO-U- 
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and the couple are said to have mode a gift of (he Rsmd)>ana, 
the Mahfibhdrata and the Purdnas to a temple situated on 
the bank of the Mekong river.^ These evidences clearly 
reveal the exalted social position of the Brahinanas and 
their dignified status in the Cambodian courts. Moreover, 
the matrimonial alliances of the Indian Brithmuna Fandilas 
with the royal families of Kambuja led to the birth of a new 
class of people in the Cambodian society who came to be 
known as Brahn.nkMtm? 

Thus, we find that Cambodia was cffcciivcly Brah* 
mortised where (he kings, nobles and priests bore Sanskrit 
names. The Panditas of the court wrote inscriptions in 
elegant Sanskrit some of which are quite long compositions. 
The princess received their education in grammar \SUUil\diifa’ 
Kaunmdl of PUnini), DharmoiB-'itrtis and tfoJdarsana (six 
systems of Indian philosophy). .s'3j/ro/«iiw (literary assem¬ 
blies) were very often held in which Brahmaiia ladies also 
participated and were honoured for their learned discourses. 
A sixth century inscription mentions how the Vedas were 
studied and how the Ratnityaiin, the and the 

Purdnas were daily recited without jntcrruplion. The 
libraries in the royal court were stocked with books on all 
sdstras. 

Similarly Cambodia’s social life was also greatly 
influenced by the Br.'ihmanical way of life. The Indian 
Brahmanas. because of their very respectful position in the 
society were married to the royal princesses and Khmer 
brides as a result of which a new class of people- known as 
Brahma*K?atra. noted above, sprang up. The kings 
used to participate actively in the organisation or re-organi- 
sation of the caste-wystem on the advice of the Brahmapa 
Pai^clitas. Even now some of the “Brahmana ramilies pre¬ 
serve books of Vcdic mantras (withVed'C decent) written 
in Bengali script, books on Pitrams like the Bhdgavata 

1. /itV., No. 13, p. 18 ff. 

2. /W., No. C2, p. 50, Vem* 1. 
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Puram, or books on astrology written in Burmese language 
or a book in Sanskrit CSnakya-sastra"} 

Wc have references to many Brahmaija Pariditas in 
Kambuja inscriptions who came from India and settled 
down in Kambuja. During the reign of Jayavarman V two 
more Brabmanas are said to come from India, purchased 
lands and built a temple of 6iva. One of the ancestors of 
Yasovarman's mother was a Brahmana of Aryadeda who 
was well-versed in the KerfAt and Vedangas.^ Similarly 
Sarvajhamuni, a Briihmana from Aryadesa (India), well- 
versed in the four Vedas and nil the ligamas, came to Kam¬ 
buja during this period.“ He was a great devotee of Lord 
iiva and his descendants occupied high religious offices. 
Vamasiva was yet another great Brahmatia Pandita from 
India who became the royal priest of Indravarman.'* 

Among the galaxy of Briihmana Panditas who adorned 
the court of Kambuja in early period. Hiranyadaroa occu¬ 
pies the foremost place. The Sdok Kok Thom Stele 
inscription tells us about the activities of this learned 
Brahmaiiawbo was well-vcrsed in fantras and other bran¬ 
ches of Sanskrit learning. He was an inhabitant of Bharata- 
vorja (India) and was invited by Jayavarman II (A. D. 802- 
850) to perform the Tantric rites in connection with the 
iostallalion of the Cult of Devariija in his new capital. In 
this inscription the Briihmana SadOsiva recounts the history 
of bis family which “possessed an unconteslcd monopoly 
ID the discharge of priestly office pertaining to the Devaraja 
cult.’*“ The inscription recounts how king Jayavarman 11 
came from Java to lodrapura in Cambodia. Here he appoin- 
ted the priest Sivakalvalya as his teacher {guru) and court 
chaplain (rHjapurohita). The capital, after two shifts to 
Hariharfllaya and A marendrnpura, was finally established 

1. K. S. Lai (ed.), SluJUt in Aiim Histmj, p. 182. 

2. R. C. Majun»dar, f/imta Caionits..., p. 2JI. 

3. R. C Majiimdar, up. eii.. No. 191, p. 549, Vene 7. 

4. Hid. (Sdok Kak Thom Injcription of Jayavarrn.-in V), p. 255. 

5. Hermann Kulke, Tkt Dnarfijn Cult, New York, 1978, p. 14. 
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on Maheodraparvata. “At that time there came a Brah- 
mana named Hira^yaddma from Janapada (India), a savant 
versed in magical science (siddhl vidya). He was invited 
by his Highness, Paramesvara (posthumous name ofJaya- 
varman) in order to conduct a ceremony (vidhi) which 
should prevent this land of Kambuja from ever being 
dependent (SyaUa) on Java, and to bring about (instead) 
that there should be only one single ‘Lord of the Lower 
earth” who would be cakravartin (Universal Lord). This 
Brahmana conducted the ceremony in accordance with the 
Vin&sikha. He consecrated (Pratisfha) the Lord of the 
World, who is king {Kamrateh jagat ta raja^^Skt. Devarajo), 
This Brflhmaria taught the Holy Vinaslkha. Nayottara, Sath- 
moha and itirascheda (Tantras ?) all of which he recited from 
beginning to end, in order to have them written down and 
to teach them to Stch aft ^ivakaivalya. He gave instruction 
to Stert an Sivakaivalya, so that the latter could perform 
the ritual (yidhi) in the presence of (na) the Kamraten jagat 
ia rttja. "His Royal Highness Paramesvara and the Brah¬ 
mana Hiranyadima granted a concession and swore on oath, 
ordaining that the family-line of the Stert an Sivakaivalya 
should olliciate in the presence of the Kamrateh Jagat ta 
raja, forbidding that other people should ofTiciate. Stcii 
aft Sivakaivalya, the purohita, appointed his whole family to 
the service of the ritual. Then His Royal Highness Para¬ 
mesvara, the king, went back again to be ruler in the royal 
city of Haribariilaya. H is Highness, the Kamraten ah ta raja 
was conducted (na»1t) back also. 8lvakaivalya, together 
with his whole family, ofliciated according to the rules. 
Stert aft ^ivakailya died during this reign (of Jayavarraao). 
His Royal Highness Paramesvara went to heaven while 
(residing) in the city of Haribariilaya. '\ he Kamrateh Jagat 
ta raja moved from place to place accompanying the king 
to the respective capital cities, in order to protect {cahi) the 
rule {rhjya) of future kings {Kamrateh phdai Karoth)."'^ 

Hermann Kulke, Tfn Deraraja Cull, New York, 1978, p. 16. 
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Then follows a short account describing the activities of 
the priest SOk§mavindu who, after the death of Sivakaivalya 
became the priest (purohUa) of Devardja under Jayavarman 
JII. We are told that “during the reign of His Royal 
Highness Vi?nuloka (Jayavarman HI), the Komrateh Jagat 
tarnja resided in Hariharalaya and Slchah Sflksmavindu 
«ras ptiro/iita of the Kamraren jagat fa raja. The whole 
family officiated in the presence of the Kamroteh jagat ta 

The rest of the verses in the Khmer text of the Sdok 
Kaklhom inscription narrate in almost the same terms 
the careers of the successors of ^ivakuiviilya who in the 
capacity of the royal priest presided over the official ritual 
of Devaraja under various kings of Angkor till the time of 
the priest Saddsiva during the reign of l;dayridit>avarman 
(1050 1066 A. D.l Sadasiva was the tutor of king Vasovar- 
man and “his whole family officiated in rxcordance with the 
rules in the presence of the Kamruteii jagat ta raja. This 
grand Brahmana, according to the inscription, possessed 
expert knowledge of music, arts, astronomy and medivine, 
as well as rituals and Tantras. He is said to have learnt 
Vyakaruna (grammar) from his preceptor, Viiglndra Kavi.* 
We further learn from this inscription that ^ivucurya, the 
penultimate member of the line of priests from the family 
of Sivakaivalya "ofTered worship (tfrefi) daily, full of 2eal 
and excluding other priests'’ to the Davaiuja and that 
Sada^va, the last Chief of the ^ivakaivalyas, honoured the 
Devaraja.* 

From the Sdok Kak Thom inscription we get a short 
biograpny of Saddsiva, the last Purohita of the Devaraja as 
known to us. We are told that he was married to the sister^ 
in-law of Suryavarman I (1002-1050 A D.) and withdrawn 
from religious functions. Consequently, he was named his 


1. /M.. p. 16. 

2. IM., p. 16. 

3. /W.,p. 17. 
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royal chaplain and invested with one of the 

highest state offices.' Later on he became the guru of Udayfl- 
dilyavaiman II and received the highest royal title: eMliJen 
vrah kamraien an and was named as Sri Jayendravarman.* 
“Inspiteof this dizzy career ofSadusiva there is no mis¬ 
taking that his family had forfeited its monopolistic position 
as the most important priestly family of the kingdom”, and 
in its place, the Saptadevakula priestly family, connected 
to SOryavarman I, by bonds of kingship, advanced further 
into the foreground under boryavarman and his 
successors.’” SariikarapauJita was the head of this family 
who was appointed sacrifical priest (/lotur) and Icachcr 
(guru) of Suryavarman. During the time of Ldayudityavar- 
man he was also given the assignment of the sacrilicial priest 
iyajaka) of the “golden linga" installed on the Baphiion tern- 
pic mountain* which “stood right at the centre of the Stale 
cult under Udayadityavarman*’® simdar to the Iribbuva- 
neiivar Liiiga under Jayavarman. It has been rightly suggested 
that the “final passing over of the cult in the State sanctuary 
of the Baphuon seems to have induced Sadusiva, at the peak 
of his (no longer temporal) power, to establish, in the Sdok 
Kak Thom inscription, a lasting monument to the dominant 
role, which his family had played from the beginning in the 
Slate cull of Angkor’’." While on the one band, badasiva 
“sought to announce the greatness of his family to future 
generations’’ through this inscription, on the other be 
“endowed a Brahma sculpture for the priest Hiranyadama 
and a Harihara sculpture jointly for his ancestor Slvakai- 
valya and the priest Siva*Asrama, the co-founder of the Siva- 

1. Ibid., p. SB. 

2. Ibid., p. 38. 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. t.ovek Inscription, Vh. 37-43 : K. C. Majumdar, op.eil.,p. 
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Asrama that was so important to the Sivakaivalya family ,* 
in the small temple in Bbadraniketana {=Sdok Kak Thom) 
in which this important inscription was inscribed.* 

At the time of the founding of Yasodharapura, as 
capital city, the lingo was consecrated upon the Yasodhara- 
giri iBakhcrt) and it is said that Vamasiva, the (Brahma^ia) 
guru of Ya^varman (887-^10 A. p.), “erected « ^iva /Wga 
on the king’s request upon the Sri Yaaodharagiri, equal in 
splendour to the king of the Mountain Mcru".^ Of lianam- 
Orti, the ftotor of Jayavanvan IV (A. D. 921-940) it is said 
that full of devotion (bhaktl), he honoured Tribhuvaneivara— 
the //nga that Jayavannan IV ctiused to be erected on the 
Prosit Thom in Koh Kcr.^ 

From the Prasat Kandol inscription we learn that a 
learned Brihraaiia named Sivasoma was the guru of! ndra- 
vannan. He came from a Brahmana family und is referred 
to as another Rudra who bad acquired pure intelligence 
based on logic, rhetoric and other sciences. A unique 
receptacle of all the sciences and the knower of the Vedas, 
he was also expert in other Astras such as the Purdtia, the 
Mahdbharata, &iva grammar and grammar of Papini and 
other treaties as if he were the author of these classiw.* He 
is said to have learnt the iastros from Bhagavat-Samkaia 
whose “lotus feet were touched by the heads of the sages.” 
The reference here is perhaps to the great Samkaracaiya 
whose period is exactly the same as that of Indravarman 
(A.D. 877-889) whose guru was Sivasoma.® We have reference 
to yet another Sivasoma in the Pon Ken inscription which 
dates from 1074 A. D. He is said to have been an excellent 
ascetic and knower of Yoga which he also practised. 

1. Ibid., p. 39. 

2. For otbiT ileuils kc 30 ff- 

3. p. 18. 

4. /Wrf..p. 18. 

5. 0. Cloed« 9 . huniptiomlu Conb^lgt {icy, Vol. T. Para, 1932. 
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Vidyade^a was yet another learned Brahma^ia whom 
the Sambor Prei Kuk inscription (A. D. 627) describes as 
the knower of multiple science and the highest authority on 
grammar {V)Skarafta), Vaiiesika, Nyaya, SSihkhya and also 
Buddhism who set up Sivalihga during the reign of king 
I^navarman I.* This inscription further informs us that 
Durgasvamin, the great Brabraam who was married to the 
daughter of Isanavarman, possessed expert knowledge of 
the mantra, the BrShmams and the SQtras.^ Besides, we have 
mention of Brahmana Vidyupuspa, a master of Pusupata sect 
(7th century A. D.) who gave “a certain meaning to ^abda 
(grammar), Vaiseyika and Nyaya (logic)”*; Naga (8lh century 
A. D.) well-versed in the Vedas;* Sakrasvamin, a ^iva 
Brahmana in the service of queen Jayadeva and well-versed 
in Vedanta and Taittiriya’; Srlsvumiu who has been descri¬ 
bed in the Prasat Kok Po inscription (c. 885 A. D.) as “the 
Brahmana who possessed superior knowledge of the Vedas, 
the Vydkaratta and different philosophical systems and was 
gifted like Brahms with unique face”;* Amarabhava, an 
ascetic {yati) having expert knowledge of the texts dealing 
with Tantra (^iva) Jyotisa (astronomy# and Vyakaram 
(grammar)’; ^r! Satyasraya, a matchless astrologer {lloraiH' 
j/ro)”; Yogiivara. also known as Yiijhavalkya because of 
his deep knowledge of the Srortis, an adviser to the king 
before whose feet the princes used to prostrate, and regarded 
him as another Manu"; Caitanymiiva, *'the best besrya and 
foremost in grammar and Civile Sjistras” who was in the 

1. DBI'BD, V«H. XXVm, p. 

2. IC, VoJ. IV. Venes 3. 27. 

3. IC, Vol. I, Venes 3.5. 

4. Ibid., Vol. HI, Verw* I, J29. 
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8. Vol. HI. verses 8, 201. 

9. C. Coedes, de C<nrAi tl du Camhodgt [ISCC), Paris 

No. X1.IX, p. 397. 
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service of king HarMvarman II, a son and successor of 
Jayavarman IV (942 A. D.); Sikhaiiva, "a master among the 
masters and the foremost among the yogins (dcaryyandih 
ya acaryyo grOmafiiryoginarft api)\ during the reign of 
isanavarman II (925 A. D.); Someivara Bhatw. a great 
Pfindita (scholar) of the Brahmanas and the Mtmantsa whom 
king Rajendravarman used to visit-; Yajhavaralia, a Brahmana 
foremost in the knowledge of Pataftjali (Yoga system), 
Ka^iSda (Vaisefika), Aka^apada (Gautamn : the founder of 
NySya system), Kapila {Silriikhya), the Buddha (Buddhism) 
as well as medicine and music and astrologywas the guru 
of the king; Visriukumura*; Riijendra Vaidya*; Kirtti Pandita® 
Vagisvara Pandita’; Paftcagavya, expert in VySkarana 
(grammar)- and Kavindra Pandita. acarya of Sanskrit 
literature and interpreter of the various treatises on polity, 
grammar and religion {agama) and the epics—BASrato 
{fAahabhBraia) and the Ramayana which he taught to his 
disciples.* We are further (old that this Brahmana-scholar 
was the revered pwroWfa (chaplain) of king SOryavarman and 
was “well-versed in the revealed literature”.**' He is also 
mentioned in another inscription of king Suryavarman 
where he is described as having performed knowledge of 
six Vedangas, namely pronunciation, metre, grammar, 
lexicography, astronomy and ritual." Besides ihwe, we 
have also mention of Sikhiintacurya, xht pufohita of king Sri 

1. S. Lovi, MflnnKfi d'lu/titnime, Paris 1911, p. J22; /C. Ill 
lOS. No. 4. 

2. IC, Vol. 1, vmes 2S9, 99. 
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Indravarman’j Yogisvara Pandita, guru ofking SOryavar* 
man P; BhQpendia Pandita. a Brahmana official under 
kings Jayavarman VI, Dharanindravarman and Suryavarman 
II who bad dived deep into "the five oceans ot SiddhSfita 
(astronomy), philosophy (dariana), grammar {Vylikaram) 
of the sage, Piinini as well as the Veda and Polity"; Hiranya, 
a learned Bruhmana'; Siddharsi who possessed knowledge 
“of the essential signiHcance of all the books on knowledge"’^ 
^ikbara, recitor of the sacred DharnwsfLKird^-, Kantha Pandita, 
a Brhhmana who had specialised in Dharmas^ira? Divakara 
Pandita” and many other Brahnmnas who adorned the court 
of the various kings of Kambujade^. 

Though we can cite only a few actual instances of the 
learned Brubmanas of India, versed in sacred scriptures, 
settling in Kambujadesa, and the learned priests of the 
latter country visiting India, “they corroborate what may be 
regarded os the only reasonable hypothesis which oflers a 
satisfactory explanation of the thoroughness with which 
literary, religious and spiritual culture of India was imbibed 
by the people of Kambuja.’*" 

It is interesting to note that the Indian Brahmapas 
who visited Cambodia during this period were not only 
received warmly but were also given daughters of the rulers 
in marriage and vice-versa; for instance, the daughter of 
Bhavavarman I was married to Briihmana Soma^rnia;"* 

1. /ftW, Vol. V, vcr*e*, 78, 25S. 

2. ISCC,W<i\. XVl, 117. 

3. IC, Vol. I, Verses 47, 237. 
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Indradevj, the mother of Yasovarman belonged to the family 
of Agastya who had come to Cambodia from India’; Bh&sa< 
svSminl, the wife of Jayavarman II was a Brahmana girl in 
whose family the celebrated Yogisvara Pandita« noted above, 
was born-; both the queens of Jayavarman VII were from 
the Brflhma^ family’* and PrabhS, the wife of Jayavarman 
Vin was also a Bribmana girl.* Similarly, the learned 
Brahmapa Agastya (towards the end of the 7th century 
A.D ) was married to the younger sister of king Jayavarman. 
The younger sister of S&ryavarman 1 was married to 
Jayendra Pandita, an Indian scholar. The daughter of 
SOryavarman 1 was also married to a Brfihmana scholar, 
named Vasudeva." 

While discussing the cult of Devardja, Coedcs remarks 
that *‘this miraculous lingo, sort of palladium of the king¬ 
dom, is generally considered as having been obtained from 
Siva, by the intermediary of n Bruhmana who gives it to the 
king founder of the dynasty.The sage Bhj'gu is said to 
have performed the same service for Uroja, founder of the 
dynasty of Indrapura in Campa in a. D. 875"; Kaupdinya. 
the legendary hero, is credited with having founded the king¬ 
doms of Kambuja and hunan, and Agastya, the legendary 
saint, seems to have performed a similar service for Java,* 
It is interesting to note that the chief priest of Devarfija was 
either Saivite or Vianuitc according to the religious leanings 

1. Hid., No. 102, p. 515. 

2. lHii., No., I4R. p. 351, venc 11. 

3. Wd.,So., 182. p. 515. 

4. WJ., No. 23, p. 29. 
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of the monarchs : for instance, Brahmana KpsnaF^U Ama- 
rendra. called Kesava Bhatta, is said to have been the chief 
priest of the worship of Visnu during the reign of Jayavar- 
man HI, a Vi^uitc king (hts posthumous name being 
Visnuloka) 

The function of the/jotar sometimes included that of 
a guru and the closest associates of the monarchs were 
invariably the chief Purohita or hoiar who was assisted by 
other Aowrs, the guru and ministers. These puiohttas and 
gurus used to be well versed in the sasiras. In fact, several 
of the royal priests in later times seem to have been of the 
royal line because of the practice of the monarchs “who 
took the precaution of binding the Purohiia to the royal 
family by marriage”^ i-Oryavarman 1 ^lOII A. D.) also is 
said to have taken this cautious step while making a member 
of the Saivite ^iivSearya as Royal Chaplain." 

From the above it would be clear that there existed 
vital connection between monarch and Brahmanism, and 
although Buddhism soon became the religion of the people 
as well as of their rulers, Briihmanical consecration formula 
was still essential to the monarchy. The chanting of these 
mantras or formulae were mostly observances for which 
Buddhism had not provided, "for the observances were such 
as Buddha would have classed them among the Tow arts”, 
nevertheless public opinion and perhaps the higher echelons 
themselves had greater confidence in (he skill and power 
of the Brahmanas. 

In Phnon-penh there are Brahmanas in the royal court 
who are called Paragnas, and they are entrusted with the 
guarding of (he royal court. Theugh they have now married 
local women and arc slowly being asiimilaicd with the 
population at large, they are still carrying on (he (ask of 
the worship of their deities in (heir own fashion. They $(iil 

1. Cj. CchhIgs, Les /•‘tats llioftuuises d'luluehtNi et d' Indtnusit, 
J/utoirt rfn SMr, Vo(. VIII, Patis, 19W, p. IH7. 

2. S. Singaravciu, »/). Wr., 3(*32. 
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wear dhotis (so kaccha) in north Indkin fashion and long 
white coats with closed collars. Some of them observe 
even now the holy days of fast when they abstain from 
non'Vegetarian food.' 

Thus, the Brahmanas had almost become an insepara¬ 
ble part of the cultural life of Kambuja whose importance 
in all wallcs of social and religious life was unreservedly 
acknowledged and whose advice was listened to with great 
veneration The Vat Prah Enkosei inscription refers to 
the Brabmunas, famous for their heroism with subtle and 
penetrating lustre, who had “dissipated the darkness of 
evil” and possessed deep knowledge of the Vedanta and 
who were “free from passions, disinterested, faithful to 
their deity, manifested examples of the sight perfection of 
yoga, guided by the movement of the Sun, uninterruptedly 
moistened by the nectar of meditation and profoundly 
versed in the Veda and Vediingir.^ 

OOMPA (VIETNAM) : 

Like Cambodia, Campfl was also fully imbued with 
the Brubmanical culture which is evident from the tremen¬ 
dous influence that Sanskrit language and literature exerted 
on the royalty ns well as the commoners. Almost all the 
kings of Campii, probably without any exception, look 
personal interest in the cultivation of Sanskrit language and 
literature including the two epics—the Rdmayana and the 
Afahdbhdrata.’’ 

From the details of marriage-ceremony as recorded in 
the Chinese texts we (cam that Bruhmana Fanditas played 
a very active role in social and cultural life of the people. 
Marriage ceremony as performed in Camp^ in early periods 
bore a close resemblance to that of India, and the match¬ 
makers, as in India, were invariably the Briihmana astrolo- 


]. K. S. Iwil (rd.), IS .liiaNp. 182. 

2. rc, Vol. 22, 125; V, 176. 

3. For oibc duuils soo Dawoo Da\vcewani, ofi. cit., p, 215 ff. 
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gcrs who settled .the preliminaries. He arrived at the bride's 
house with some presents such as gold, silver and jewels and 
two pitchers ot wine and iish. After the propo.<ial was 
agreed to by the other side, he settled an auspicious day for 
the ceremony, for the ceremony would take place on certain 
tithis (dates), as in India. On the fixed day friends and 
relations of both the bride and the bridegroom gathered at 
their respective houses and indulged in joyous festivities amid 
dance and music. Then the bridegroom went to the house 
of the bride, and the Druhmaria priest after introducing the 
bridegroom to her, joined their hands together and recited 
the sacred niantrus which marked the end of the ceremony.' 

Though wc have no detailed account of the activities 
of the Bruhmanas in the royal court of CampQ, as we have 
in the case of other South-East Asian countries, the stray 
references to the role of the Bruhmanas in social and religious 
matters clearly point to their significant place in Campa, as 
in other countries. 

MALAYA ARCHIPEL.\GO (INDONliSIA) 

After the commercial intercourse of the first century 
and tlie traces of a somewhat deeper penetrating Indian 
influence from the beginning of the second century, 
colonisation appears to have become an accomplished fact 
in the fourth century A. I), and by the beginning of the fifth 
century A. D. Brahmanism had already lirmly implanted 
itself in the Malay Archipelago. From Fa-hien’s account 
(414 A.D.) we learn that in Java “flourish the heretics and 
the Bruhmanas but the doctrine of Buddha is hardly worth 
mentioning.^ Jn other words, the Chinese pilgrim found 
manifestly a Hinduised society consisting mainly of the 
Bruhmarias who formed the great majority. Similarly, 
Huen-tsang also frequently denominates the Bjruhmapas and 
heretics beside each other, and reckons the Saivite sect of 

1. For olt»r details see, IbiJ.t |>. 217 ff. 

2. G. GiUs, Tkt'lra.elit,/FahiUH, London, 192^, p, 78. 
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Pjiupatns to be under those heretics, at least io one passage. 
A very strong Brahmanic tradition is noticeable in the 
Indonesian society which under its official hindu-cxterior 
preserved the Indonesian peculiarities in ‘‘strong measure 
and represented the peculiarities so clearly even in the 
highest functions of public administration."' 1 his fellowship 
between a strong attachment to iiindui-<m and the emerg¬ 
ence of Indonesian elements in the highest functions of the 
State is not to be viewed as the result of a reaction. It is 
rather the natural manner by which the existing Indonesian 
organisation adapted itself to the voluntarily and convic- 
tionally adopted superior culture of the foreigners who had 
become their country^fellows.^ 

The Urahniana as a representative of Indian culture 
finds bis Javanese counterpart in the Brabmatia Tritresta 
“who would have brought his religion and time-calculation 
in Java and whose son would have been a king there; a 
different tradition ascribes the lime-calculation, even as the 
Javanese alphabet, to a certain India-arrived Aji SakOy a 
lucid name which signifies no other than the Saka era itself.’” 

We have two most valuable Old-Javanese chronicles 
the Nagarakftagaim and the Pararatan from which we gel 
some information about the role of the Brahmanas io 
Javanese court as well as in society. The ParuraUm {tsook of 
Kings, composed in 1613 A. D.) narrates the story of kings 
from Ken Angrok, the ancestor of the Majapahit the ancestor 
of the Majapahit monarchs to the fall of the Majapahit em¬ 
pire in 1478 A.D. The NugurakftHguma (hough starts from the 
same period stops in 136S A D. during the reign of Hayam 
Wuruk. Its author was Prapahea. a learned Brilhmana who 
received patronage as the court-poet of that great monarch.* 

1. JnWNitl Iht UrtiitfT SecitijyVo]. XVI (1957) Calcutta, 
pp. 31-52. 

2. Vol. XVt, p. 32. 

3. For dciails, Ri'lllrt, JfiiMy of Jura, Vol. 11, p. 66 ff. 

4. B. R. Chatterji, of Indntfit, Meerut, 1867, p. 25. 
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Tn the Pararutan we have a graphic description of the 
adventures of Ken Angrok who is said to have ousted the 
Kediri king, Krtajnya from the throne and beciime ruler 
instead. But, more interesting than this is the specimen 
of priestly pencgyric which tells us that one day while Ken 
Angrok was sitting in a gambling den, he met a Brahmona 
who had come from India for the the sole purpose of 
mceting'^him as he had come to know from supernatural 
sources thut Lord Visnu had incarnated himself in Java in 
the person of Ken Angrok. In another passage Ken Angrok 
is described as the son of Brahma and a near relation of 
Siva. It was with the help of this Briihmana that Ken 
Angrok got into the service of the prince of Singasiiri, killed 
the prince and siezed the throne and later married the 
queen of the prince, who was as beautiful as Padminl’ The 
legend clearly points to the influence of the Brahma^ 
priests in the J.tvanese court during the Majapahit days. 

In fact, the beginnings of the Drahmanical influence 
in Indonesia are indeed shrouded in mystery. It is only 
from the inscriptions of the fifth century A. D. that we learn 
that Sanskrit and Brahmapical religion had already found 
their way into the archipelago.- We have no positive 
information about the factors that led to the introduction 
of Bi^hmanic culture, nor do we know the names of those 
Bruhroana teachers and scholars who inspiied king MQiavur- 
man of Kutei to eternise the performance of a Miusu- 
vanjaka sacrifice through erection of stone yupas and 
engraving seven inscriptions thereon which also refer to 
other sacrifices and donations. But, there is no doubt that 
the inscriptions do point to the dominance and influence of 
the Brjhmana Papditas in the royal court of Java and 
Borneo. Tins is further attested to by the legal system of 
Java which was mainly of Brfihmapical origin, though 

1. B- R. Cbaitcijl. ^P- fit I P- 25. 

2. CoedvS, fjifelals hin^vthes il’IndiKhtHt tt d'lnJwtU, p. SSfT; 

Bvmet Kemper, Aneunt Art, p. 8 IT. 
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modified by local tradition. T^e written law-codes in Java 
and Bali closely resemble the Dharmasiistras or Smrtis, the 
Bruhmanical law-books, both in form and substance.^ 1hc 
cult of Agasiya in Java and the erection of a sanctuary for 
him as mentioned in Dinaya inscription (760 A. D.) 
probably attest to the intimate relations between the 
dynasties in power and the cult of ^iva lihga as well as 
close connections between the couri-Brjhmanas and the 
Lihga cultr This supposition is indirectly corroborated by 
an information contained in an old Javanese poem—/far/va- 
iftia (c. 1150 A. D.) about a royal poet, probably also a 
court-Bruhmaria-who is said to be an incarnation of sage 
and his patron, being an incarnation of Visnu.* 

After the fall of the Majapahit empire at the hands 
of the Muslim conquerors, Hindu culture sought refuge in 
Bali which played the same role as the last refuge of 
Hinduism in Indonesia as Tibet did for Buddhism in India.* 
According to tradition, a number of ^iva Brabmanas came 
to Majapahit (probably from India) just before its fall and 
fled to Bali. The Brabmanas of Bali trace their descent 
from Pada^da (Paudita), Vahu Ravuh—a name which 
means 'the newly arrived.* In fact, the five subdivisions of 
Brabmanas in Bali are supposed to have descended from 
him and bis wife. 

The Bri^hma^isation of Bali was so complete that even 
now “the traveller finds himself surrounded by a real Indian 
atmosphere.” According to Swellengrebcl, “Many recent 
Balinese books treat religion, philosophy, ethics, worship, 
all in the Hindu vein....There is little possibility today of a 
flight to Islam**." 5yivain Levi divides the old Sanskrit 

1. Far furduT dctaili iri' Dawee D.axveGwarD, dft. til., p. 2S5 ff. 

2. F. ]). K. I(o*cli, Jif Snulrll Uisrtifitie m <tfrN item Fan Dira/a tit, 
Vokenkunde. S7. p. 410 tTK G4, p. 227 IT. 

3. nmituKia («d. & tr.) by Teeuw, A. I. 2i 53, I ff. 

4. G. Coedcs, l.ft Ruat llimlmtittt..,, p. 315. 

5. Swcllrfierctirl (cd.), liali •. Sltiditt in Lifi,7houiht and Rilu/U, 
lee Editor** Introducdoa. 
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texts found in Bali into the following calegoricS“-(i) Veda 
(not the real Veda, but the text known as the mrdyimmha- 
rwstfsopanisad! (ii) {D/utrnui^Ssiru literaturejj (iii) 

Variga {Jyotisa); (iv) Upadesu, (v) Kamla (grammar), (vi) 
Usada (medicinal literature); (vii) IrUituo (including Kakvin, 
i. e.. Vernacular Kavytis in Sanskrit metres and Kidung or 
Vernacular verses in native metres), (viii) (historical 

works), and (ix) 7Vm/Ws (tales). While describing these 
different categories of Sanskrit works bylvain Levi remarks : 
"If he (the traveller) happens to be admitted into the house 
of a local priest {Pudajhla) he will witness a regular Sandhyd 
tone of the names of goddess DurgS or evening) prayer, he 
will hear Sanskrit imntrm recited in the Indian fashion 
accompanied with the regular accompanishmenu of Mudr^ 
(mystic gestures). His wonderment which reaches climax 
when he becomes aware that those pcoplc....do not under* 
stand the Sanskrit texts which they read and chant.”* 

Another point of great significince in this connection 
is the main Balinese temple, Pura Basuki in which Mahadeva 
is the deity worshipped. We are told that in March 1963 
when in a centenary ceremony, the Ekddasa Rudra was to be 
performed in Pura Basuki, the long silent Gunung Agung 
(volcano) suddenly erupted. "As the priests, decked in 
magnificent robes, were going through the rites, the mount¬ 
ain roared, and black smoke rushed up in awe-inspiring 
columns. It was decided to send a special group of priests 
up to the crater to appease the mountain god.”“ 

In other words, the Brahmans had, and have even 
now, in Bali the highest status in the society or in the 
hierarchy of the four yarnas, the next being the king and 
there being no outcastes. In the communal or religious 
gatherings the Hindus take their seals rnrmrwisc; the 

1. SanjTrif~rt:(li frm Oali (cd.) with an InirKluclioii li)' Sylvdn 
Levi (Gwkwjul Oriental Seritt, Vol. LXVtl, 1033). 

2. Cf. A. Mathews, TAf A'»>Ar p/’Pwwe**''- 1905; B.R. Ch.atMij«j 

gp. tU., p. 38, 
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Brdhma^as and the K^atriyas to the north and the rest to 
the south and west, but in ordinary functions such as 
National Day celebrations no such distinctions are mainta¬ 
ined. *'Sarni&*’ was most common surname of the Br^hma- 
nas in Bali till the ninth century A D.*, and Pundit {Pandita: 
learned) among the Brithmaius was most venerated by the 
kings and the commoners alike when Bali was independent. 
Only the Brahmana Panditos could move about holding his 
damla, popularly known as Padanh, meaning ‘ihe holder 
of the scepture of dhama'. He would not take meat though 
other Bruhmanas and even the members of his family could 
take it*. “He would not visit any body’s house uninvited, 
not even the king’s palace or court, and when invited the 
inviter had to go to him personally and accompany him 
along with his other relations, forming a procession, so to 
say, from the Pan()ita’8 house to his own.”* The Pundit 
{Po^ila) sitting exclusively on a decorated high pedestal 
(which would be higher than even the seat of the king), 
would preside over all ceremonies, whether in a temple or 
in any one's house and the|7>emu/tgA:H) and or other 
Bruhmanas would act according to his directions there.* 
The Papdita alone knows the Sanskrit mantras, recites them 
and also decides what should be the auspicious day for 
holding a ceremony which is iinal. Now, there are only a 
few Panditas in Bali who are very rich and it is interesting to 
note that the Panditas would never ask for alms or money, 
but it is customary for every body to offer by leaving some 
money near him of which the Pandita takes only a portion 
as he chooses and leaves the rest ‘as a token of his refusar*. 
But. in temples the penuingku is a paid public 

servant whose main duty is to perform daily worship to the 

1. Bimljang Sunuidia (cd), Stjarah National ladonttia, l\, 
JaknrtA, p. 171. 

2. I. G. F. Phal.itunadi, “Hinduism in BaU”, SonJh-liast Asian 
PniprctioeStVol. I No- 1, 1984, p. 48. 

S. IM., p. 48. 

4. Hid., p. 46. 
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deities. Any private household, if he so wishes, can also 
engage a pujdrl for worshipping the family deities, for every 
Hindu house in Bali has even now its own temple of family 
deities, besides the public temples for each village and each 
district, apart from the special built temples which constitute 
a great attraction for all Balinese. 

Another interesting feature which we come across in 
Bali is the institution of l^arTW-priests in each varrio who 
perform rituals for their particular clan, and not for the 
whole variia.'^ Though there are no castes like jSli in India, 
there is, however, sub-division in the vanui, wrfjya-wisc or 
gotrchms& or on the basis of the place or origin such as the 
“Brahminklings**-. Similarly there arc also PujSris who 
worship the family deities of their own vania Moreover, 
there arc also non-Brahmana Pujdtis who arc engaged in 
doing the daily worship of some of the minor deities in 
public temples or inside a public temple complex. But, 
then a Tantrika Sadag (sadhaka) czn be of any varnawbo 
is revered by virtue of his reputation as an austere saint 
and foreteller.” 

The above discussion unmistakably points to the 
tremendous influence the Bnihmana Panditas exerted in 

Indonesia, particulary in Java and Bali. Though we have a 

few names of such scholars from Sanskrit literature and 
inscriptions, and their number is much smaller than that in 
similar records found in Kambuju and Campfi, we know 
something about the great role the Urahmapas in general 
played in the evolution and growth of culture iri those lands. 
It is true, the historical informations we obtain from these 
inscriptions are comparatively meagre, nonetheless they com¬ 
memorate almost without exception, occasions of building of 
temples or of pious donations. I he Javanese inscriptions do 
not mention the Pall^as, but Kaftclpuram, the capital of the 

1. /W., p. 49 

2. 49. 
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Paltavas, is mentioned in the Old Javanese chronicle 
f^agorakftazama which was composed by poet Prapaftca, in 
honour of Hayam Wuruk, the king of Majapahit, in Suka 
1287 (1365 A. D.). In the 93rd canto of his poem the poet 
says, of course with some exaggeration, that all Panijitas in 
other countries composed eulogies in honour of his patron 
who, among others, included the illustrious Uhik^u Buddha- 
ditya who lived in JambOdvJpa (India Kiiheipura with six 
v/Aarnj’). It appears from this description that the '‘Trusted 
Five*’ (the Cabinet of Majapahit), consisted of all Myo (the 
learned Brahmanas), besides the two Chief Judges who were 
“so Hirya as to deserve imitation”,- and the Rsis and the 
Brahmanas who thronged his court. 

As we know, the penetration of Hindu culture in 
Far East took place along the peaceful lines of trade and 
traffic. As noted above, Fa-hien found Brahmanas settled 
in Ye-po ti (Yuvadvipa or Java) and “the merchants on the 
vessel which brought the pilgrim home from his long voyage 
were partly at least—be says so, Bruhma(ms.'’’' In the Kotei 
inscriptions (one of the earliest documents in the Archi- 
pelog referring to Indian civilisation) of MOlavarman. the 
celebrated king of Java, the Kotei stones are described as 
Yupa (sacrificial posts-generally made of wood). We have 
only three instances of stone yfipas, the earliest one being 
set up by a Brtbmana near Maihuru in the reign of Viisiska 
(c. 102 A. D.), which is an exact copy in stone of the actual 
sacrihcial post used in ancient India corresponding exactly 
to the description oiiiatapatha lirdhmana. The second 
and third stone ; upas are in Bijuigarb (372 A. D.) and 
Mysore (undated) respectively. The Kotei jO/wjs, however, 
are not copies of the wooden yUpa of the Vedic ritual: on 
the other hand, they are four roughly dressed stones of 
irregular shape. But, they definitely represent sacrificial posts 


1. U. R. Oiatterji, «/». n't., p. 115. 

2. B. R. Chauerji, tf. cit., p. lOl. 
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which is clear from the inscriptions which state that the 
creation of these yUpas was due to the assenobled twice-born 
{dvija) priests on whom king Molavarman had bestowed rich 
gifts in gold, cattle and land. Thus, here we meet with the 
BrShmanas who had carried their ancient civilisation to 
Borneo as well as to Java and Sumatra. This is further 
corroborated by the Tugu inscription (West Java) of 
PQr^varman which speaks of his gift of a thousand cows to 
the Brahmanas.’ In the Dinaya inscription (Central Java) 
king Gajayana is eulogised as "ti e benefactor of Brabmanas, 
the worshipper of Agastya (the great sage) with (be help of 
the ascetics and his nobles caused to be constructed the 
lovely Maharsibhavana "...in which the image of Agastya 
Kumbhayoni was consecrated in the ^ka year 682 (760 
A. D.)’*' with the assistance of the officiating priests (Bnlhni- 
anas) versed in the Vedas etc." The concluding lines of 
this inscription tend to suggest that blessings should be 
showered "on the descendants of Agastya who were living 
in Java." Though we cannot be very certain about this 
statement in the inscription, there is no doubt that the 
Agastya cult was prevalent in the island. It has been rightly 
pointed out by Bosch that in Campa, Kambuja as well as in 
Java we find a tradition tracing a close connection between 
a l^ivadihga, a famous Brahmana and the ruling dynasty. 
While in Kambuja it is king Jayavarman I] and the Brhh- 
mana Hira^yadQma who introduced the Cult of Devarhja 
(^iva); in Camp«l it is Uroja, the traditional ancestor of the 
royal dynasty and also the introducer of the ^iva-litiga cult 
and in Java it is Agstya— suggesting clearly a common origin 
for all this which is also to be found in the Devadaru 
Mahdfmya in the Skanda PurSm.* 

]. For Text and Trana. se« B. R. Chatterji, of. <t/., pp. 131>32. 

2. Hid., pp. 141-42. 

3. B. R. Chatterji, oft. eit. p. 149. 

4. Hid., p. 142 : abo aee In/ra, p. 38. 
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BURMA 

Though a Buddhist country, Burma could not escape 
the influences of Brahmanica) religion. From (he records 
and finds of a number of images we know that there was a 
considerable number of followers of (he BrShmanical 
religions not exclusively Brdhmanas. but of other three 
castes as well Some of the place-names of both Upper and 
Lower Burma unmistakably point to the Brahmanical 
influence there. For instance, one such name is Bissunomyo 
(or Vi§nupura or the City of Vi.snu)—a name applied to 
Old Promc or Hmawza, a centre of Vai^navitc influence. 
The Mafuiyazawin, a laic Burmese chronicle, associates the 
foundation of the ancient city of Prome with Visnuandhis 
vdhana (vehicle! Garuda, as also with Capdl and Parames- 
vara (DurgJ and ^iva) respectively.- The Mahayazawin docs 
not mention the name of V^riu directly, but refers to a 
This tradition is probably an adaptation from Talaing 
records But, while doing so it has retained only the epithet 
ffi—of the founder of the city and does not mention the 
name ol’xhcfsi. That the name of the fit was Vi§(iu is 
evident from the early Mon records most of which record 
the story of the foundation of Sisit or Srlksctra, the sacred 
name of modern Puri in some detail.''' 

These instances clearly point to the existence of a 
considerable number of Brahmanical population (mainly 
Vaimavite in creed) in Burma at an early period. They had 
their own gods whom they worshipped in accordance with 
their own reli|>ious rites. The Old Hmawza, known as 
Bissunamyo or Visnupura, seems to have been a prominent 
centre of the Brdhmanas. during the 6th-7th centuries A. D. 

1. For n detailod uudy ico Ui>en<lrA TIiAkur, “Elcmencs of Hindu 
Culture in Burma*', in CMUrilnaiim tttU'iirU Tfuugkl 
aitJ Culiwf, p. 421 IT. 

2. Ah. Rtp. Arth. Sutmj Hmma, 1910, p. 18. 

3. Cf. the Inscription Sltwe^iAon Pagoda in ICpigraphia BirmoHica, 
Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 90/1; For other details see Dawee Daweewam, 
op eil., p. 6®', 73*80fr. 
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where different types of images of Lord VLmu, along with 
those of Brahma, CencM and other Brfihmanical deities 
nave been found in large numben;' 

The early Mon records are full of references to the 
Brahmanas who officiated as ptiests in all the religious 
ceremonies of the royal court. 1 his is not at all surprising 
as we know that these Brahmanas always played an active 
and influential role in the royal courts from Burma to 
Cam^ as well as in Java, Sumatra and Bali, no matter 
whether the religion was Brahmanism or Uuddhirm. Tliese 
Bnihmanas in the Buddhist courts of Burma were evidently 
worshippers of Vi^pu who is also mentioned as Nariivana 
m the early Mon records. The Tharaba Gate inscript'ion* 
has numerous references lo Brahmana. in connection with 
King Kyanzitiha’s roy^l anointment, They are mentioned 
as being consuntly engaged in bringing water of lustration 
in vessels of gold, silver, brass and earthen ware. The 
inscription also says that they invariably worshipped 
Narayana before they performed any priestly duty : 

‘‘(At) all these seventeen places they (Brahrnana 
astrologers) made a decoration of plantains and adorned 
with young plantains (and) sugarcane (and set ?) water 
(m) vessels of gold (and) silver (and) water (in) conch- 
shells wherein (they) put cleaned rice (and) clablia grass 
(and) spread mats (with) golden flowers, altar oblations 
and altar caudles. Having (arranged them?) they 
made in honour of Nuraya^, a decoration of plantain 
(called) ‘Oxnose” adorned with young plantains (and) 
sugarcane (and) within it (set) boiled rice in cup-shaped 
vessels with candles stuck in it, (and) altar oblations 
(and) they ....(brought ? water (in) vessels of gold (and) 
silver, spread mats (and) offered . golden flowers (and) 
_ajtor candles ?). Then the Brahma^a nstrologcrs wor- 

!• U. rhakur, 6itmt Aiftcts .IncUHt Itulinn J/ijifttje and Cidtarf, 
Chap. XXII. Por oila-r dctaili see D.iwee Dawce\varn, fp at 
p. 68 ff. *’ 

2. Epigrafhia Hirmaitiea, Vo|. Ill, pt. I (Mon Iw. No. I). 
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shipped Naruyana. At the auspicious.. .goiSjQli (being) 
lagnn, the expert Brahmana astrologers bathed the side 
pillars, the ya.^ pillars, etc..,.’ ‘ 

"The expert Brihmana astrologers wore loin 
cloths, sukhoy cindraw (and) sukhoy ular with kiicom 
skirts of white. Then they went and worshipped 
Nurayana (at) all the ten points; they made decorations 

of plantains (and) altar oblations; water (m) vessels of 

gold and silver, (and) water in conch-shells wherein 
(they) put cleaned rice (and) diibha grass, they arranged 

nearby.”* 

It is interesting to note that this ceremonial is detailed 
again and again in the inscription almost invariably in 
the same form which unmistakably points to the wide 
popularity of Narfiyana worship with all its peculiar iites 
among the Brahmapas. From the context of the 
it is clear that this was an jndispensiblc item of all court 
ceremonies The repeated mention of the god. NarSyatia, 
in the inscription shows that he was daily worshipped by 
the Brahmanas in Burma, as in India, which is further 
connrmcd by the remains of the only extant temple m Pagan, 
known locally as Nat hluang Kyaung. in which there were 
once housed, images of the ten avaiaras of Vi^riu and of the 

God himself. 

This mention of Narayana-worship probably refers to 
the worship of Narayana-slla.* As one knows, the Nfirayaria- 
slla was. and still is, the most important object of daily 
worship in every orthodox Brahmana house, both in north 
and south India, and probably the god was Hke-w.se worshi¬ 
pped by the emigrant Brahmana. especially on the eve ot 
their performing priestly duties.* 

1. /JiW., pp. HI-42. 

2. Epigraphia iUrmanita, Vol. Ill, pt. 1, p. 44. 

3. SMh Indian Tmgft.p. 70. 

4. Dftwte Daweew»rn, «p. eil-i p. 84; /Ink- Eep. A. . nrma, 
1902-03, p. 7. 
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Ad inscription recording the erection of the Visi^u 
temple at Pagan, referred to above, informs us that a 
Vtiisoava saint, named irayiran Siriyan, a resident of 
Magodayarpattanam' in Mall Mandalam and a disciple of 
Sri Kulasekbara “made a matufapa^ gave a door*' io the 
temple of NanSdesI Vinnagara Alavar at Pukam% i. e., 
Arivattanapuram.'' According to Hultzscb, “Nunade^ 
Vinnagara means the Vi^nu temple of those coming from 
various countries. This name shows that the temple was 
situated in the heart of the Buddhist country of Burma and 
had been founded and was resorted to by Vai^vas from 
the various parts of the Indian peninsula.’** The influence 
of the Brahmanas was so great in the Pagan Court that 
king Anawrahta allowed this prerogative (of establishing a 
temple of Nuruyai>a or Vi$nu) to the most honoured 
Brahmana priests of bis court who approached him with 
their request and whom the king did not want to displease.* 

A study of the early Mon records, as shown above, 
clearly speaks of the great reverence in which the Brjhmanas 
were held in Buddhist courts of Burma. We have an 
interesting story of one of the most celebrated kings of the 
Pagan dynasty—Kyanzittha who in his former births was 
once Vi$nu, and on another occasion was born in the family 
of Ruma, king of AyodhyS.* The legend is unique in as 
much as it shows a distinct blending of the Buddhist theory 
of re-birth with purely Brahmanical legends. Moreover, we 
come across a remarkable portion of loan words of Sanskrit 

1. Magodayarpatbantun in Male Mandalam ti Crangajtore in 
Malaliar, Smith India. 

2. Pukani u Pugaina of the Kaiyani inscription (Pukhan or 
Pugan of Qhinose travellers 

3. ArivatU-napura is Arimathanapura, another name of the 
royal city of P.-ignn. 

4. ()iiotG<i Dawte Daweewani, «•/!. cil., p. 91; .la. <4. 5. 
/;MraM, 1932-33, p. 7. 

5. Dawce Dau'cewara, o/S. dl. p. 92. 

6. Epi. Dirminicot Vol. I, pc. H, p. 76. 
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origin {nearly Mon records which definitely accounts for 
the presence of a large number of Brahmanas who. as we 
have noted above, played a very significant part in all the 
Indo-Chinese courts from Burma to CampS * An essen¬ 
tially Briihmapical custom was made use of in a Buddhist 
coronation ceremonial presided over by Br^ma^ priests 
when the different pillars, referred to in the Tharaba gate 
inscriptions,^ were bound by sacred Brahmanical threads in 
a hundred and eight spools. “The thread wherewith they 
bound up the pillars, tender maidens, young damsels, 
daughters of Bruhmanas had spun (it and) made (it on) a 
hundred and eight spools. Then the Bnlhmapa astrologers 
recited and sprinkled water and afler that they bound up 
pillars."’ 

These and numerous other similar references clearly 
indicate the existence of a considerable number of 
Brahmanas in Burmese courts as priests, astrologers and 
experts in house-building who occupied a very prominent 
position among the nobles and courtiers. White solemnly 
declaring bis pious wish, a king says : '*AII the monks shall 
be full of virtue and good conduct. All the Brahmai^as 
who know the yet/as, they shall fulfil all the Brahmana Law. 
All the princes shall carry out the law altogether. The 
'four ca.stes* shall fulfil their law also Blagden. however, 
believes that Uic mention of Tour castes' is a merely conven¬ 
tional phrase used to denote ‘people in general* and there 
is *'no reason to believe that apart from Brahmanas who 
were of foreign introduction, any real division into castes 
was recognised," • 

1. Fur otlier dcuill ic« Dawc« Dawcewarn, ap. dt., p. 220. 

2. JCp. liirminiea, Vol. Ill, pt. i. 

3. Ibid., 1^. 50-31. 

4. Hid., Voi. I, pt. ii, Mon. Ins. No. I, See. G., p. 127. 

5. dp. BirmitUM, Vo). I, pt. ii, p. 75. For a detailed study of 
Brulun.inic eieincnls in Burma, see Dawoe Daweewarn, tit., 
pp. 222-23; U. Thakur, tp. eit., p. 421 fT. 
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There are even now in Rangoon and Mandalay resi¬ 
dential quarters of Brfihmarias. which arc called Pona-basti. 
As noted above, many of these people practised in early 
times as astrologers and held important positions in the 
royal court of Burma.* 

It would not be out of place to mention here that the 
Burmese law-books or ZJAawi/Mor/ja/ff:, which are still reco¬ 
gnised as legal authority regulating imhcritance and other 
domestic matters, are essentially Brahmanic in origin. Ihcy 
do not in the least betray any trace of Simhalcsc influence 
'•alUiough since 1750 there has been a decided tendency to 
bring them into connection with authorities accented by 
Buddhism. Ihe earliest of these codes are those of 
DhaitumvUasa (1174 A. L).j and of Waguru. king of Martban 
(1280 A. D.j, which, based on the authority of Maou, corres¬ 
pond pretty closely to the MdmvaUJwmasastro or Manusmrti 
(the'‘Code of Manu”) in matters of legal topics. Scholars 
generally believe that "the law-books, on which these codes 
arc generally based, were brought from the cast coast of 
India and were of the same type as the Code of Narada 
(P/aradasmfitJ which, of unqucsiioucd Bmhmanic orthodoxy, 
is almost purely legal and has little to say about religion.”* 
In subsequent years a subsidiary literature grew up embody¬ 
ing local decisions, summarised by a Burmese nobleman 
Kaingza (c. K40 A. D.) in the Mahardjaillian.mntlidt, which 
earned for him the title of Mmurtya by the king, and the 
name of Manu was connected with his code.® The Code 
superseded all the older law-books, and during the reign- 

1. K. S. Lai (i'll.), Slmtifs in .Uim Ifi.lnrj, ]i. 1B3. 

2. Fori'hhajniner, E., yWw Prizf lissAj-.^oUy, {.ruviriui dtr 
Iiul. At- Phil, IGOti, pp. 41*44; M. H., IMtraliirt rfBarma, 
p. 83ir. 

3 . Eliot, Jliaiuitm avi Hu-lilhism, Vol. Ill. p. G6. 

4 . liU,, p. i»7. 

5. Dawee Dawcewarn, op. cit., p. 223. 
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period of Alompra who “remodelled his administration, 
several other codes came to be formulated which also 
preserved the name of Manu. * 



Ill 

BUDDHIST MISSIONARIES 




The slory of the spread and dissemination of Buddhism 
in South-East and East Asia is a thrilling story of Indian 
Buddhist missionaries whose brilliant exploits in those far- 
off lands con:iiitutc a fascinating chxipter in the cultural 
history of the world. These missionaries undertook the 
perilous journey tbrouglt different routes and it is to them 
that the cultures of those countries ore deeply endcblcd. 
Unfortunately the early Indian records have almost nothing 
to say about the activities of these noble sons of India, It 
is from the Chinese chronicles as well as the epigraphic 
records of those lands that we know how their selfless work 
had built up a common civilization for nearly three quarters 
of the Asiatic continent. The friendly relation between 
India and these lands encouraged Indian missionaries to visit 
those areas in a great number and attract pilgrims from 
those countries to visit India. 

The urge to propagate Buddhism in regions where it 
was unknown, was “a primitive urge in Buddhism”' which 
impelled monks to wander far and wide regardless of all 
hardships and privations. Mid Asia or Central Asia was in 
their orbit, and we have a few names on records of early 
Indian mlssionuncs in this part of Asia and China.^ But, 
we have no such record of missionaries who went to propa- 

1. S. DuU, <•/>. rit., |). 129, 

2. Fiir dotalb Up^iMlra TbaVuf, “ItnUan Biiddhiit Mis*ionari«» 
in CJpratral Atia and C^hin.!*’ in K. P. J^ajical C««Si. I’W., 
I’aina, p|>. 277-200; K C. B^gcld, l.s C.Mon Doadki^ Chint, 
Tome, 1, p. Iliu, 
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gate Buddhism in South-East Asia. Like the Kambuja 
inscriptions which give a long list of Brilhmana Panditas 
who adorned the court in various capacities, we have a few 
names of Buddhist missionaries in the epigraphic records of 
Indonesia (Malay Archipelago), but they are like a few drops 
in the vast ocean. 

BURMA 

Though the politictil history of Burma begins from its 
Ibai conquest, archaeological evidences confirm the exis¬ 
tence of Buddhism there, both in faith and in institutional 
forms, long before the Thai came to rule over the land. We 
have many fantastic legends pertaining to the origin and 
development of Buddhism in Burma which find prominent 
mention in almost all Burmese chronicles.' While one legend 
identifies Thaton with SuyamabhQmi (Suw/ntabhumi) where 
Tissa's missionaries—Sona and Ultara were sent to propa-> 
gate Buddhism, the other identifies Suvaiificbhiimi with 
Chiengmai in Siam where Sona and Uttara ore said to have 
come from Burma ^ But, historically speaking, the first 
appearance of Buddhism in Burma may be seen among the 
Pyu people who, though not of Indian origin, had come 
under the influence of Indian civilisation at some stage of 
their history.* They bad their kingdom round Hmawza (Old 
Prome) in Central Burma. How Buddhism spread among 
them is not known, but there is no doubt that as early as in 
the fifth century A. D.. about five centuries before Anawrahta 
(Aniruddha^ the first Burmese king of Burma who is regar¬ 
ded as a semi-legendary figure in the chronicles—there were 

1. For detiiiUieo Maung Tin and Luce, Pglatt CkrOHirlt, 
Burma Reecarch Society, {2nd edu., I960), pp. 1-3, S-?. 30 
etc.; Intro, p. xv; Mahiiaggit, 1.4. 

2. Sc* UUtorians Atu. School of Oriental and 

African Studios, Uolv. of London, OxfcHxl University Press, 
1961, o. 54. For the latest view, sec Promsak Jermsawatdi, 
op. eii., C3)ap. 11. 

3« S. Dutt, •/. eit,, p. 52. For other details, p. 52 ff. 
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Buddhists in Burma and "the traditions of Pyu Buddhist city 
of Sriksetra survived among the Durmans, incorporated later 
into their national chronicles.’” 

The remarkable trait of Burmese Buddhism is to 
attempt to transfer to the soil of Burma the important events 
and localities associated with Buddhism. The Burmese 
legends go so far as to describe the many places in the 
country visited by the Buddha and narrate the various 
episodes in his career us found in the scriptures which are 
supposed to have taken place in various localities in Burma. 
Sometimes the Buddha is also made “to prophesy the growth 
ofimportant cities like Pagan and Mandday”- Some of the 
ruling dynasties of Burma claim their descent directly from 

the ^kya clan of which the Buddha was a member, and to 
explain the origin of the royal family they adopt a Jataka 
story with suitable modifications of localities 

As noted above, Sona and Uttaraare claimed to have 
been the pioneers of Buddhism in Burmese and Siamese 

Buddhist legends, and different localities in those countries 

are believed to represent the venue of their missionary 
activities.® But, we have no reliable historical record of 
their activili« in those eountries. Tlte Burmese chronicles 
record the story of a wandering Indian ascetic m the forest 
of Tbaton, Shin Arhan by name, who was escorted by a 
huntsman to king Anawrahta at Pagan. 

him to spread Theravada Buddhism in his kingdom.* This 

al^tio mrned out to be the wandering Buddhist monk 
Dhamraadassa by name, but he was known at “P“?' 
as Shin Arahan (Venerable Arhat).* When Buddhism in 

1. R. a Mujumdar, HindH Colmitt in Ihf Fmt Etui. p. 246. 

2. Ibid., p. 19 IT. 

3. Ibid., p. 19 fL 

4. CltusPnlntfCbrmielt.p.Tlfl- 

5. .?*« in Burme« is equivnlent to Thnn in Oylon (««n.ryin« 

cldrrly monk of higli » » varwt of 

erbal. 
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Indiii began to decline, the Mnns maintained spiritual 
contact with South India and Ceylon, the land of 1 hcravada 
Buddhism. Shin Arhan was a disciple of the Kaficbl School 
who came to Pagan and met the king.* The distinctive and 
honorific designation of Shin Arhan wns bestowed on him 
when his fame spread at Pagan. Tlie king was so impressed 
with his worth that he appointed him as his own instructor 
in religion and as primate of the kingdom, with the result 
that “the king and all the people forsook their own opinions 
and were established in the Good Law."-* The king under 
the guidance of this venerable Arhat took all possible steps 
to spread and consolidate Buddhism in Burma and “advanc¬ 
ed the welfare of the religion, his own welfare and that of 
the generations of his sons, grandsons and great grand- 
sons....”=* 


After the death of the king, Shin Arhan spent the 
remaining part of his life in instructing the Burmese people 
in Buddhism. The Ceylonese influence had not yet reached 
Burma and therefore it is difficult to say whether the religion 
preached by him was exactly the Thcraviida Buddhism of 
Ceylon. It seems to b.-:i “somewhat hybrid Mon-'Ihaion 
variety of Buddhism, combining in it the worship of Hindu 
deities ond the practice of Hindu rituals.”* 


As we know, at the instance of Shin Arhan, king 
Anawrahia brought the scriptural te.xts from T baton to 
Pagan “on the backs of 32 while elephants” which were 
preserved with great care and veneration at the capital. 
The Burmese chronicles inform u.s that it was Buddhaghosa, 
the great Indian Buddhist thinker who had brought those 
Mriptures to Thaton from Ceylon in the time of the 
^oncsc king Mahanima. The Burmese Glass Palace 


I. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


KmaitMya Kuruna, HuddAism in TMand : //, />„/ iu 
Pyni, BuddhUt Pub. .Soc. Kundy (Ceylon), 1965. p. 8. 
f'Uu Pdtace ChrcHisU, p. 71. 

PM; pp. 99-100. 

S. Dutt, •p. «•/., p. 58 . 
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CArontc/e describes the activities of 6uddhagho$a in a way 
as if he were an iahabilaot of Burma who crossed the sea 
from the Burmese port of Basscin to the ‘middle country’ 
(Magadha) in India and then from there went to the island 
of Ceylon by sea.‘ 

The identity of this Buddhaghosa is shrouded in 
mystery. From a study of the Burmese chronicles it is clear 
that in the minds of the writers of these chronicles he got 
definitely identified with the famous Pali scholar who was 
the author of the Viswhifiimagga and commentaries on the 
Canon. He flourished towards the end of the 4th and the 
beginning of the Sth century A. D. The life>story of this 
great scholar as described in the Ceylonese and Burmese 
legends, though parallel to some extent, is divergent The 
CulavaiHsa records the Ceylonese legends which also And 
mention in the tiuddhaghosuppatti (The Advent of Buddha- 
gbosa), a Pali work written in Burma. But, not a word is 
said about Buddhaghosa’s connection with Burma “nor of 
his presenting the works of Pali scripture to the king of 
lhaton—an event colourfully described in the Burmese 
chronicles.”^ The Kalyu^ii inscriptions of Dhammaceti of 
Pegu” which give a brief account of the development of 
Buddhism in Burma do not mention Buddhagho^, nor is 
the story of his represntation of books at Thaton referred 
to in this record. Thus, the evidence seems to be 
negative. It appears that some ancient monk of Burma bro¬ 
ught these Pali Buddhist texts to Thaton at a time when 
Buddhism was spreading among the Mons, and that (bis 
monk was a namesake of the more famous Buddhaghosa 
who bad gone to Ceylon from India to propagate the 
dhamma and wrote most of bis works in Anuridhapura dur¬ 
ing the reign of king Mah&niima (A. D, 409-413) of Ceylon.* 

1. p. 

2. Hid., 59. 

$. ReKinitM Le Mny, Cullwt a/SuUh-E»tt Asia, pp. 53, 162. 

4. For • detailed ftudy cf. N- R.Ray, ThtrmiSda Uaddkism ia 
CsjfUn, Calcutu. 
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The capture of Thalon by Anawrahta was a very 
important event in the history of Buddhism in Burma which 
paved the way for wider intercourse between Burma and 
Ceylon and led to the birth of a vigorous Ceylonese monk- 
organisation in Burma called the Sithhola Saiitgha, which 
later played a key role in diffusing and consolidating the 
Ceylonese Therav3da Buddhism throughout SouthEast 
Asia.' With the establishment of this Sarhgba there was a 
regular flow of monks from Burma to Ceylon and vice versa. 
The KalyanI inscriptions of king Dhammaceti of Pegu 
describe the enormous labour and expenditure involved in 
equipping two ships to carry in each a party of 22 monks 
for fresh ordination to Ceylon which was organised at 
Kalyl)i;u (now Kelania). This became a regular cultural 
and religious intercourse between the two countries, as a 
result of which the Ceylone Theravdda Buddhism became 
the State-recognised faith of the Burmese people since the 
time of Dhammaceti. But, wc have no such record of 
Indian Buddhist monks visiting Burma during this period. 
As we know, it was during the time of Kani^ka in the second 
half of the first century A. D. that the Mab&yjna sect of 
Buddhism flourished in northern India which later spread 
to Cambodia, Sumatra and Java. It seems, a group of 
Indian monks from Magadha- tried to propagate the 
MahayUnu sect in Burma and among the Mons all the way 
to Dvaravnti (Slam), but the teachings were not accepted by 
the people in those areas. 

Thus, there was an extra-ordinary activity in religion, 
architecture, sculpture and painting and practically every¬ 
thing bears the stamp of Indian workmanship. Constant 
and intimate intercourse between India and Burma was an 

1. For adetailrd study sec "Knlyiiiil inicriptions of Dhammaceti”, 
Bpipapkia ButmaHiea, Vol. Ill, pts 1-2; "Medievat Mon 
Record*” {IhiH., Vol. XII>. 

2. namron^^janubhab, Prince (2), Monumtnts of th» Buddha la 
Siam (2nd edn.) Bangkok, 1973, p. 2. 
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important feature in the evolution of Burmese civilisation 
and we find "streams of merchants, artisans, soldiers and 
astrologers and Buddhist missionaries from India visiting 
and settling in. different parts of Burma. On the other hand, 
the Burmese also visited India in large numbers to pay visit 
to holy shrines.”* 

SIAM & LAO.S 

It is generally believed that Buddhism was introduced 
in Siam (Thailand) during the reign of king A^ka who is 
said to have scot missionaries to the various countries of 
South-East Asia. I here are others who believe that Buddh¬ 
ism was introduced much later.- But, judging from archaeo¬ 
logical remains nd historical evidences it is clear that 
Buddhism came to Thailand when the country was inhabited 
by the racial stock of Thai people about 3rd century U. C. 
The great pagoda ieefiyv) at Nugar Palhom Province and 
other historical findings testify to this fact that Buddhism 
reached Thailand in four waves at four different limes in 
the forms of the Theruvada School of the Hlnayana, the 
MahuySna School, the HInayana of Pagon and the Ceylon 
Order.” Though we have a somewhat detailed record of 
how Buddhism spread to Thailand and became deep-rooted 
in the course of centuries, we do not know the part played 
directly by the Indian missionaries in the dissemination of 
this new culture in this land, except thchackneved legendary 
account of Sonu and UtUira. 

As we know, the Mons were the original people of 
Siam who had settled in ancient times in the valley of 
Menom and along the lower reaches of its tributaries, 
known os Central Siam. Lopbury or Lopuburl was the 
centre of Mon life and culture. Dvaravatl was yet another 
Mon kingdom to its south in the seventh century A. D. 

1. K. C. Majutndar, Cvimies in J-'nr /.'«>(, p 2t*). 

2. KuiAlasaya Karun.!, "p. cii., p. 2. 

3. IbU p. 3. 

S 
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The second capital of Siam was named Dvaravali-Ayudhya 
which was the kingdom of king Rama I. These Indian 
names of Mon localities indicate that a source of Indian 
contact during 5tb 6lh centuries was open to the Mods of 
Central Siam through its south-pointing peninsular exten¬ 
sion ^ But, it is difficult to ascertain how far this inter- 
communication was on a cultural level. There is no doubt 
that it was from the south that both the Indian faiths- 

Brahmanism and Buddhism-spread among the Mons. and 

Buddhism seems to have been more popular and more 
widespread. But. who were the Indian missionaries who 
planted this new culture on this new soil, we shall perhaps 
never know. In later times, however, a group of Indian 
monks from Magadha tried to propagate the MahSyana 
sect in Burma and among the Mons all the way to DvaravaU 
which is evident from the discovery of the images of 
Boddhisatlva Avalokite^ara of DvaravaU style showing 
that Mahuyana had some adherents in Dvaravatl area 
around the 8th century. It had also some adheren^al 
Pagan in Burma from the lith to 13th century though both 
the places were predominantly Theravuda. 

It would not be out of place to mention here that we 
have no menti m of Indian Buddhist monks in the chronicles 
of South-East Asia, except those of Vietnam (Carapa), which 
explicitly refer to a large number of Buddhist monks going 
from Burma, Mon, Siam, Cambodia and Laos to Ceylon to 
investigate the new sect of Buddhism, called “Ceylon Order 
or “Lahkavaiiisa Buddhi8m*’^ and to get ordained in the 
new Order. They also invited Ceylonese monks to their 
countries in order to strengthen the propagation of the 
Buddhist doctrine according to the Ceylon way. This 

‘Ceylon Order’was introduced in Siam for the firtt time in 

1257 A. D , which paved the way for the regular intercourse 
between the Siamese and the Thai monks. 

1. S. Dutta, (^. «/.» p-72. 

2. Trinarong Prapai, /W./Wsm i« B.»ngkok, 1957, p. 18. 
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For the first time during the reign-period of king 
Loetbai we have mention of a high priest named Phara 
Srisatbarajajulamuni who is said to have gone to visit Fndia 
and Lafik3 to study Buddha’s teachings. He spent ten 
years in those countries and when he returned to Sukholhai, 
he brought with him the Buddha-rclics and Bodhi tree from 
Lahka and constructed a large number of Buddhist structures 
such as pagodas, monasteries, sanctuaries, Buddhu-iraages, 
Buddba>footprints and plantation of Bodhi trees. He was 
honoured with the title of Phraniahasann Srisatharajajula- 
muni SriratamtlankHiecpa, /. e. the Lord Patriarch of 
Sukhothai.' We have no mention of any other Thai monk 
coming to India during this period. 

As Ceylon was regarded in that age the ‘'well of 
Buddhism undefiled” by the countries of South-East Asia, 
learned monks of that country were invited to Sukbothai.^ 
Lidambaragiri Sarhgharaja was one sucb eminent learned 
monk of Siam who is famous in the history of Siam 
for the alignment he gave to Siamese Buddhism to the 
Siihbalcse Thcravuda form. He belonged to the forest- 
dwelling Bhikkhu community of (dramoka) of Ceylon who 
were looked upon as the model in Siam and were held in 
highest reverence. His arrival at Sukhothai was 'the 
occasion for a grand and well-organised ovation.”* Though 
a high ranking Siiiihalese thera, it is difiicuJt to say anything 
about the exact identification of this Sarngharaja, He came 
probably from South India at a very young age and settled 
down in Ceylon where he devoted his whole life to the 
cause of Theravada Buddhism. 

lAOS 5 

A perusal of the history of Laos, '‘the land of the 
million elephants and of the white parasol” would show that 

1. A OtmP oj Stw Iiatriplim], Pt. I, pp. 28-30, 

2. Hirth, HiUvrj o/CtyUn, Vol. I, pt. il. p. 754. 

3. O. Coedra, Retutil dtt Ituttipiimi duSiam, Vol. I, pp. 42-48, 
quoted Prince Dbaoinivai, A Hutcry •f tiuddhim in Sum, p. 6. 
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the Thais spread to Laos which became a kingdom in the 
Upper Mekong Valley three years after the foundation of 
Avudhya in 1350 A. O. by Fa Ngum, the most outstanding 
figure and ‘hero* of Laotian history. Brought up m his 
youth in the Angkor Court he had married the daughter of 
the K.hmer king Jayavarman paramesvara (1327-57 A. D.). 

It was during the time of Jayavarman that Cambodia 
(Kambuja dew) had come under the influence of Siamese 
kings He is said to have exhorted Fa Ngum, his son-in-law, 
to rule over his dominion (Laos) according to Buddhist 
principles. Uter a Ceylonese statue of the Buddha was 
installed by Fa Ngum at Luang Prabang. then in Laotian 

territory, who established the Ceylonc school of Theravada 

Buddhism as the state religion of Laos, which is practised m 
Laos in this form even today.* 

In the course of time a considerable Buddhist literature 
grew up in Laos, and the Panhasajataka, a collection of 
fifty jstaka talcs in Pali in three versions is a monumental 
example which was accomplished by the Laotian monk- 
scholars » Though there was a frequent exchange of monks 
between Siam and Laos in early days, we have no mention 
of any Indian Buddhist monk going to Uosfor the prepay* 
tion of this religion. However, the Ceylonese Theravada 
School of Buddhism is both studied and preached, though 
of late the religion has fallen on evil times on account of 
political upheavals there. 


CAMBODIA 1 

When Burma and Siam came under Thai rule. 
Buddhism existed in these countries both as faith and cul¬ 
ture Having taken it from the conquered people, the Thai 
rulers raised Buddhism to the position of State religion, 
"erecting temples, pagodas and convents to perpetuate the 

1. ViracWihKc«n:imchiinb,/iK(MWL«.i, U.ThakuO New 
Delhi, 1981, pp. 60*65. 

2. IM; pp. 60-65, S. Dun, PP- 00-86. 
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minislrations of the religion.’** But, in Cambodia the situn- 
tioD was quite different. We do not exactly know about the 
religious beliefs and social customs prevalent among the 
Mon-K.hmers of Cambodia before their conversion to Hin¬ 
duism, but there is no doubt Uiat Hinduism became the 
most predominant religion of the country not because the 
people welcomed it gracefully but because it came through 
the dominating influence of kings, priests and men of high 
rank in society. The state and society in Cambodia adop¬ 
ted the Hindu pattern, though Mahayana buddhism had 
also a distinct place in this pattern. There were also persons 
among the royalty and the aristocracy who preferred 
MahuySnist Buddhism as then understood and practised in 
India. It was under these conditions that the civilization of 
ancient Cambodia evolved but the Cambodians took no 
time in discarding it outright when Iheravuda Bbuddhism 
appeared on the leligious horizon of the country “as an 
independent religion, not like MahSyanism, a faith that 
subsisted under the franchise of Hinduism.’* 

It is interesting to note that much before the advent 
of Theravida Buddhism in Cambodia there was not only a 
Buddhist population, but even Buddhists of high rank 
holding offices on commissions in Funan, a purely Hindu 
state, out of which Cambodia emerged as an independent 
kingdom under its original name, Kambuja. From the early 
annals of the land we learn that a king of Funan deputed 
one Nagasena. the Indian Buddhist missionary who had 
made a brief sajourn at Funan while on way back to his 
country, to the court of the Chinese emperor in the 8th 
century A. D. The Chinese records inform us that Nugasena 
reported to the Chinese emperor that Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were flourishing side by side in Funan.* This 
clearly indicates that there existed a lively intercourse bet* 

1. I^id., p. 88. 

2. S. DutU. 9^. fit., p- 88. 

3. Reginald Le May, </’■ <it., p- 112. 
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ween Funan and Kambuja even after their separation, and 
if there were Buddhists in Funan, they must have been there 
in Kambuja also.‘ From a study of the inscriptions we learn 
that their Mahayfinism was of purely Indian brand which 
had developed in India in contact with Hinduism, as a result 
of which there was little or almost no distinction between 
the developed Mahfiyana Buddhism and Hindu BrUbmapical 
religion. As some of the deities were interchangeable and 
the forms of worship alike, MabSySna Buddhism was easily 
accommodated within the frame work of Hinduism and 
Hindu culture that prevailed in those countries of East Asia. 
As we know, some of the kings of Angkor were Buddhists 
who, while proclaiming their Mabayunist faith in their 
inscriptions invoked the Buddha along with the Brahmariical 
deities : or only the Buddhist trinity—the Buddha, the 
Dbarma and the Saiiigha. An inscription of Lldayarkavarman, 
dated 9>i9 shows how the Brahmapical and Buddhist deities 
were syncreiically treated.' Asa matter of fact, a study of 
the Kambuja inscriptions of the period clearly shows that 
there was '*a total lack of awareness of any distinction bet¬ 
ween the divinities of Hinduism and those of Mahayfina 
Buddhism. Their votaries were regarded not as belonging 
to two different religions, but representing two different 
sects. I he custom of providing accommodation for Buddhists 
in the Qsratms round the temples also indicates this attitude 
of mind."* 

From a study of the epigraphic records it seems 
that Buddhism had entered Cambodia as early as sixth 
century A. D. if not earlier. The Vat Prei Var inscription of 
Jayavarman I (S87 A. D.) refers to two Indian Buddhist 
missionaries—KatnabbuQU andRatnasena—wbo were autbo- 

1. S. Dult, <1^. eJ., p. 92. 

2. Fur details tec R. C. Xlajumdar, Iiutripiions Kambtifa, p. 

399; S. Dutc, Monks and Almasieriss of India, pp. i95*97. 

3. S. Dutt. Buddhism in East Asia, p. 9317. 
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rised by tbe king to propagate their religion.’ It was also 
during the reign of Jayavarraan that two Buddhist m mks of 
Funan-Sarhghabhadra (or Saiiighapilla) and Mandrasena (or 
Mandra) had gone to China to translate the scriptures.^ The 
former knew Sanskrit and many other languages and had 
come to Funan from India to spread the messages of the 
Lord,® 

But it was during the time of SOryavarman I (A. D. 
1002-I0t8) (bat MahSyiina Buddhism made great strides in 
Cambodia. He also made liberal donations to various 
airamn; including the Saugatdsrama, meant mainly for the 
Buddhists.® Though Rajendravarman II could not be 
influenced by Buddhist doctrine and rejected it, he was not 
hostile to this religion. It is interesting to note that Kavi- 
ndrarimathana, his great minister, was probably the first 
Buddhist minister of Indian origin in Kambaja who is 
credited with having constructed a new capital nod religious 
centre at Yasodharnpura. where the kingdom later shifted, 
and also the first great Buddhist sanctuary—Vat Chum of 
the Angkor period.® Similarly layavarman V had also a 
Buddhist minister of Indian, origin named Kirlti Papdita 
who had also served under his father.® He put in maximum 
efforts to establish MabuySna Buddhism by bringing many 
treatises and commentaries on this sect. However, he does 
not seem to have achieved much success in his mission.* 

1 . it. C. Majurodar, Jntcrifnioas Kmtaja, No. 29, p. 38. 

2. For detaili tee W. PacHow, "The Voyage of Buddlmt Mittions 
to South'EaM Asia and the Far Last’*, Jottrntl 9j tki Grnt4r 
ladidSecirlj, Vo], XVII, No. 1*2, 1958. 

S. £- Aymooier, Lt CatnMgti Vol. 11, p. f 42. 

4. R. G. Xtajumdar, eil., p. 330. 

5. L. F, Briggs, 7 h* Ancient KAmtr Entfirt, California, 1943, p. 
241. 

6 . E. Ayomonier, op eil., Vol. I, pp. 261-70, VoL II, pp. 308-18. 

7. Alto sec M. R. Sharan, Slitdin 6i Sinf'.rit Inieripiitns oj AncUcA 
Combodta, pp. 273-8S. 
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It was during the time of Jayavarman VII (A. D. 1181* 
1201) that Mahjyana Buddhism made tremendous progress. 
A Mahayinist Buddhist of the same type as other Angkor 
kings, he was the famous builder of the Bayon temple where 
Vi^nu and the Buddha arc identified, though more usually 
the latter was identified with ^iva. An interesting thing we 
learn about him from the inscription is the existence of 
Buddhist convents among the iisramas at Angkor.* Devarija 
cult seems lo have lost favour with many of the rulers of 
Angkor who had now accepted Mahuyana Buddhism. This 
chinge in the royal attitude led to the birth of another cult, 
the Buddharaja cult* New names and titles like Mahapara- 
njosaugunt Jayahuddha, Prajhapnramita, iVirvStwpwdfl etc. now 
came to be adopted by the kings instead of Pauunarudraloka. 
Paramavimioktic\fi. This new trend was further respon¬ 
sible for the gigantic faces representing the Bodhisattva, 
Avalokitesvara, LokUesvara etc. on the towers of Bayon, 
Banlay Kdei and Bomtay Chmar.“ 

It is, however, interesting to note that wc have no 
such description of the establishment of the Buddharaja cult 
as wc have in the case of the Devaraja cult in an inscription 
of Jayavarman 11 (A. D. 802-869) which relates how a 
Brahmana, named Hiranyadilma from India came to the 
king's court to perform the riles and other formalities 

related to it.* Wc do not know if ever a Buddhist preacher 

were invited from India in connection with the installation 
of this new cult. 

The advent of Thcravada Buddhism in Cambodia 
brought about a revolutionary change in the socio-religious 

1. R. cTMajuaHiar, ofi. cil., ('Hm Phiinanak* Inscription of 
Jayavarman, VII), p. SlSff. 

2 . For a detailed study of Devarija Cult, ice Hermann Kulkc, 
ThtDtwaJi Cult, New York, I97B. 

3. Ly Kim Long, An OttlltM of Ctmbodtan Archilteturt, Varaoaii. 
1967, p. +2. 

4. r! C. Majuradar, */». «<. (Ini. No. 188 of Iitdravarman, pp. 
53 ^ 535 . 
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life of the people, which is evident from an inscription (1230 
A. D. ?) of Indravarman II, a Buddhist king, in a private 
temple.* Partly in Pali and partly in Khmer the inscription 
invokes the iriratna (the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Saifigha)and mentions king Siri-Indavamroa (Srllndravar- 
man) who gave permission to a upaslka (a lady, a lay 
devotee) to build a nhdra and instal a Buddha imago. The 
king also donated four villages to the shrine and eight plots 
of land to the priests. The Khmer part of the text gives to 
the image the name 'Sri Sri Indra Mahiideva' and tries to 
bring the foundation into line with the Dcvar3ia cult, 
though it was not at all a Siva or Mabadeva temple. ''The 
great significance of this inscription lies in the fact that it 
is written in the sacred language of Theravada Buddhism 
and its text proclaims that the temple is intended for 
Buddha-worship {Buddlia-pUjay.'* This significantly points 
to the coming of Theravada Buddhism in Cambodia. 

But, wc do not know anything about its initial pro¬ 
gress. We cannot say who were the pioneers, how wm it 
propagated and how it reached in only a century's lime 
"from poor men’s cottages to the exalted throne of Angkor 
kings.”- By the time king Jayavarman Paramesvara came 
to the throne in A. L\ 1327, a century after the establish¬ 
ment of the Buddha temple, the religion was so weU- 
cslablished in Cambodia that in spite of his upbringing in 
the traditional faith and ideology of Angkor monarchy, he 
embraced the new religion of the people. We have noted 
above how he advised bis son-in-law Fa Ngun of Laos to 
govern according to the Buddhist principles and gave him 
a gift of codex of Pali scripture. Another significant change 
during his reign was the accepunce of Pali as the official 
language. Sanskrit going practically out of use, though at 
Angkor itself the royal patronage of Sanskrit learning was 
retained, but without any zest or real purpose. 


1, /sw., wreoV. 

2. S. Dutt,oi». f//., p. 99. 
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It &e«ms ihal unlike Mahuyuna Buddhism which was 
propagated by the Indian missionaries in Cambodia, the 
pioneers of I beravada Buddhism were the Siamese monks, 
though it is vehemently denied by the Cambodian monks 
who are reluctant to give Siam the credit for introducing 
Therav^da Buddhism into their country. They are not 
prepared to accept that Chou Ta-ICuan*s reference' is to the 
Siamese Buddhist monks. 

Cambodia has at present two sects of Theravada 
Buddhism which differ in certain forms of Vfnaya observance, 
not in doctrines. The older is the MahSnikSya and the 
other is the Dhammayuti both regarding some Siamese texts 
as fundamental. The Mangalatthadipini is an outstanding 
text (1469 A. D.) which was written by Siri Mangala (Sri 
MaAgala), a venerable monk, well versed in the three pUakos > 
and also a solitary meditator (vivekavirata) living in a 
solitary place at Navapura (Chiengmai, formerly in Laos, 
now in northern Siam) which deals mainly with Buddhist 
ethics. According to some scholars, the prestige this work 
enjoyed among the Buddhists of Cambodia definitely points 
to the continuing Siamese influence in that country. But, 
the Cambodian monks point out that as this work was 
written in Laos, and not in Siam, it may be properly treated 
as a Laotian rather than as a Siamese work. Moreover, 
a few old inscriptions of Cambodia testify to the existence 
of Theravada Buddhism in the country long before 1230 
A. D.' 

This new faith brought about revolutionary changes 
in the outlook of the common people. Unlike the Mahfiy&na 
Buddhism which had “existed only under the franchise and 

1. Chou Ta-Kuan was a Qiinese envoy who had gone to the 
Court of Angkor at (he end of the Mih century. He has given 
a description of the Buddhbt monks in Cambodia which h 
usually taken to refer to the Siamese Buddhbt monks (D. G. B. 

Hall, A. Hiitarj/ of SoMh-Btut vlWe, p. 115), Also S. Dutt, 
op. tit., p. 99. 
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allowance of the Brahmanical State-religion"*, it had come 
“independently to the people and stayed in its own right”, 
and 'struck at the roots of ca^itc, priesthood and the cult of 
the divinity of kingship by its simple message of the power 
of karma (deed), unheard before by the Khmers.*’’ The 
new faith emphasized the “worth of mao as man. laid stress 
on bhavanS (becoming) that is, the process of one indivi> 
dual's growing through self-culture and self-knowledge from 
more to more”, and for “refuge in life’s trials and tribula¬ 
tions, substitute for the old stone-hewn gods, the holy 
trinity of the Buddha, the Dharm-i and the Sarhgha.”* 

The monk preachers of the new religion seem to have 
come mainly from South India and the Eastern coast who 
did not hesitate to undertake long journey by sea. They 
spread the message of the Buddha among the Mon popula¬ 
tion of the deltas of the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, the Chao- 
Phraya rivers and among the coastal plain of South Cam¬ 
bodia.* They were of a different breed from the high brow 
priests of the Mahuyana sect. They were “simple and 
lowly, intimate with common people, sympathetic and 
helpful, and naturally more after their hearts.”* They did 
not speak to them ex caifiedra, but as men to men. Thus, 
the Theravada Buddhism released the common people of 
Cambodia “from the service of the ‘greedy gods’ whose 
yoke had so long been so crushing a burden.*** 

INDONESIA : 

From the available records we know that Buddhism 
had very little impact on the people of Indonesia till the 
beginning of the fifth century A.I). Fa-hian who had visited 

1. S. Duti, cit., p. m >. 

2. Ibid., p. iOl. 

3. Ibiii., p. 102. 

4. M. K. Sliaran, rP- eil., p. 227. 

5. S. Dull. op. eit.y p. 102. 

6. Ibid., p. 102. 
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Java in c. 414 A. D. while giving an eye-witness account of 
the state of religion there says; "In that land flourish the 
heretics and the Bruhmanas,’ but the doctrine of Buddha is 
hardly worth mentioning.’’^ It was due to the effort of the 
Indian monk. Gunavarman that within twenty-five years of 
Fa-hiao's visit, the Hlnayana form of Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced into that country in the early part of the 5th century 
A. D.' This school of Buddhism must have existed till the 
end of the 7th century A. D. The observation made by 
1-tsing in this regard is very valuable. According to him, 
"most of the islands including Java (Ho-lin), Malayu or 
^rivijaya and Borneo in the South Seas followed the 
Mulasarvustivadin and Sflmmillya Schools. There was not 
much of Mahayuna Buddhism there except to a certain 
extent in Malayu (Sumatra or Srivijaya).”* 

Thus, the inferior position of Buddhism in Java chang¬ 
ed soon after the departure of the Chinese pilgrim, as the 
account of the preaching of Gunavarman, which has been 
incorporated in the JCao-seng-chw'en (‘biography of an 
eminent religieux’) of 51^*, shows. This prince from 
Kashmir, taken into the Buddhist monks’ Order, settled 
himself in Ceylon and from there set out for the land 
Cho-p’o (Java).* Supported by the queen-mother, he propa¬ 
gated Buddhism over the whole land. In 424 A.D. he again 
left Java on an invitation from the Chinese emperor and 
died at Nanking in 431 A. D. 

1. Gilrt, rke of Fa-ktietif 1923, p. 78. 

2. Si‘jihki, tinni. S. Beal, Vol. I, 1906, p. lixxl. 

S. W. Pachow, tit., p. 21j P. V. Bapai (ed.) 2500 
Delhi, 1956. op. 66-67. 

4. Cf. J. Takakusu, /I Rrmrtl of ibt BudJhul Reiigian aspraeiijnl ia 
htidia aitd ATchiptltigo, Chap. I. 

5. Pelliot. Dfux itin'tTairti, p. 274 ff; Chavannai, T'ow Poo, 
190t, pp. 193-206. 

6. Cf. H. B. S*rlur, Journal of tht Grtaltr India SoeUty , Vol. XVf, 
No. 1-2, 1957, p. 22. 
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Gunavarman translated a text of the sect of the 
Dharmaguptas, a sulvdivision of the MQlasarvustivada 
school which, a couple of centuries later, as we find in 
l-tsing’s reference, noted above, excluded almost every other 
text and was followed in the islands of the sout hern ocean, and 
that everybody there, with one small exception, adhered to 
Hinayfina. This great expansion of the Hinayanist Buddhism 
was surely, at least for the island of his special activities, an 
upshot of the advent of Gunavarman.’ 

Thus, we find that the Hinayana form of Buddhism 
was prevalent all over ^ uvarnadvipa towards the close of the 
seventh century A. D. The next century, however, saw a 
great change, at least in Java and Sumatra. The Hinayana 
form was practically ousted by Mahayana which had a 
triumphant career in Sumatra and Java during the period ot 
the ^ilendra rule.- It became a very popular religion in 
Java and Sumatra among the masses. In Java it led to the 
erection of the world famous monumcnt-'lhe SiQpa of Boro- 
budur and several other magnificent temples. In the Buddhist 
iconography of Java the entire hierarchy of the Mabayanisi 
gods makes its appearance. Thus, it may be safely presumed 
that as in the old days, Suvarnadvipa. on the whole, conti¬ 
nued to be a strong centre of Buddhism whose international 
character gave it a status and importance and brought it 
into intimate contact with India, China and other Buddhist 
countries. 


Sumatra, the “gold island" such as it is now called,* 
followed like the rest of the Archipelago, almost exclusively 

iT FwGHnavamau, Upendr* 

Buddhiit Mitiionariee in Central Ana and Chin* . K. P. 
Cm. rrf. Patna. IMl. „ ^ . 

2. R.aMajumdar, JlimJu C,>Imus m tht hat East, CalcntW. 


1963 P ^3* 

s. Bc*l {1864). II. p. 200; Walter*, du i Chamg', 

Trattli, II (1905) P. IW; Memirrs jw Itt tontiM CkriitHlaUiy 
tr. St Jullen, II (1872), p. 83. 
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Ihe Hinayana practice, with one exception, Malayu 
(^Sfivijaya) where some people still adhered to the Mahayana 
form.* We know that Dharmapjia, a celebrated Indian 
Buddhist scholar of Mahayana taught in Sumatra. He 
belonged to Kflftcl (South India) and after teaching for 
thirty years at the famous University of Nalandd (7th 
century A. D.), repaired to Suvarnadvlpa or Sumatra.* 
He was a contemporary of Huen-Tsang and was probably 
the same person whom I-tsing designates as a contempor¬ 
ary of Bhatrbari who died in A. D. 65l.52.» Dharmapala 
was a disciple of the famous DjgnSga, the great Mahflyunist 
logician who, m his turn, was a disciple of a person no less 
ihan Asahga, the founder of the philosophical school of the 
YogaeSryas. Thus, Dignflga must have lived before the 
sixth century*, and Dharmapala should therefore be placed 
rarlier than the seventh century. This will make him 
“merely a disciple in spirit, not in flesh, of the logician in 
any case the foot-hold of the Miihnyflna can be brought in 
wnnecfion with his activity in Sumatra, and, in this way 
he could have gathered about himself some disciples proba^ 
bly atMalayu.”> It is remarkable to note that Dignaga is 
again cited as an authority in the domain of Yogfl later in 
Javanese Mahayana which is so closely connected with the 
Mabhyana prevalent in Sumatra.’ 


It cannot be denied that a great centre of learning lilte 

he^nddh '? "‘"''"dot's i"flnenceon 

the Bnddhist world of the age which was in continuous 

^^withit. Catholic inspirit the Buddhistic scientific 

iTmA t'“,Tr ■•-W,»(Tr.™,Sohi.- 
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men there readily subjected all creeds to test to their full 
advantage, and this was precisely the reason which accoun* 
ted for the swift propagation of the new dogmas preached 
there. It should be viewed as a natural upshot of the 
influence of Nslanda. This influence, above all, must have 
been great on general cultural domain. "The scholars and 
pilgrims travelling hither and thither, the study of the 
Buddhists from all lands in that centre, the coming over 
of those who were there initialed into the doctrines to other 
regions where Buddhism lived, must have created ample 
opportunity for diffusing far and wide various kinds of 
usages and conceptions which governed at N3!ands, also 
in domains other than religious’*' Nalanda certainly deserves 
to be viewed as one of the foremost points in Buddhist lands 
wherefrom, in the wake of Buddhism, “waves of Hindu- 
culture also surged out elsewhere, notably towards the 
Archepelago.”* 

In the early part of the Sth century Srivijaya again saw 
a famous traveller, Vajrabodhi, the South Indian monk who 
went to China and established a separate Esoteric School 
of Buddhism in China. He belonged to a Brahmana family 
and studied at the Nalanda University as well as in Western 
India and was famed for his mastery in the Tripitaka and 
Tantric Buddhism. From South India he started his journey 
towards Ceylon from where in 717 A. D. he sailed with 35 
Persian ships, and his hailing point was Srivijaya (Paleni- 
bong) where the king received him with the greatest respect 
and where he was compelled to stay for five months due to 
hostile winds." Among his disciples was Amoghavajra, a 
great name in Tfintrlc Buddhism of which he fixed the 
dogma and ensured its triumph * 

1. H. B. S&rkar, op. ril., p. 69. 

2. Boach, ip, eit., pp. 528-63. Other oenlrc* were focaded at 
Samatata and Harikela. 

S. PelUot, ep. cit., p* 336. 

4. For details see Upendra Thakur, up. cU., pp. 289-90. 
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Atlsa Dipahkara Ulth century A. D.), the celebrated 
Buddhist monk and scholar of Bengal, who later became 
chief of the Vikramsila University and heralded a new era 
in the history of Buddhism in Tibet, was yet another great 
preacher who had gone to Indonesia (Sumatra) in the early 
years of his life to take lessons in Buddhism from Candra> 
klrti (*DharmakIrti), the chief monk of Suvaimbhami.* 

Dlparhkara SrJjnflna popularly known as Alisa, 
constitutes a landmark in the history of Buddhism both in 
India and Tibet. He was the last great dedrya in India who 
is remembered in Tibetan tradition as the greatest of the 
teacher-reformers of Tibet, besides being a lowering figure 
in the history of world Buddhism. It was at the age of 31 
that Dipaiiikara went to Suvarpadvipa and met Dharmakirti 
(or Dharmapala) and learnt from him for twelve years the 
practice of bodbi dtta, both prdnidhatut and avatOra.- 
According to Rahula Sahknyayana,* be started his voyage 
inA. D, 1012* and travelled for fourteen montlis before 
reaching Suvarnadvlpa which at this time was the head¬ 
quarter of Buddhism in the East, and its High Priest, 
Dharmakirti was considered to be the greatest scholar of 
his age. He stayed at Suvarnadvipa* for twelve years “in 

if~F. V. cil., P. 67. rn>iii the Tibeun source* we know 

that hi* name wa* Dhnrmaklrii (Chot-kyi-grags-pa), though in 
the colophon of hi* work preserved in the bilmi’ijm, the name 
occurs at Dharmapala (A. Cbattapadhyay, AlfJa utdTihtt, 
pp. 81-85). 

2. A. Chatlopadhyuya, AUia and Tibtl, p. 85. 

3. 2 'bWirtaTsef Buddkitm, pp. 202-03. According to RihuU, hi* 
name wa* Dharmapila (p. 202). 

4. Ibid, p. 202. 

5. Suvarnadvlpa In thi* ca*c mean* Srl-vijaya, the Sailcndra 
kingdom, now modern Indonoda (A. C3iattopadhyaya, op. 
pp. 87-9) which in those d»)-s comprised a large part of Malay 
Archipelago and Malay Peninsula including Sumatra and 
other Islands. 
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order to master the pure teachings of Buddha of which the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.”‘ 

As noted above, Ati^ started his voyage for Suv.>rna- 
dvipa in A. D. 1012 and reached Sumatra in A. D/1013. 
The Tibetan sources repeatedly assert that he spent twelve 
years in Suvarpadvlpa under dcSrya Dharmakirti. In other 
words, he started bis return journey to India in A. D. 1025— 
a date which coincides with that of the fall of the ^ilendra 
empire. 

What happened to Sedrya Dharmakirti or to his 
monastery of Srlvijaya after the fall of the ^ilendras, we 
do not know. From the Sum-pa,^ we learn that he was 
living up to the age of ISO in Suvari>advlpa when Atik was 
appointed the High Priest of the Vikrama^ia monastery in 
India. However, the decline in the fortunes of the ^ilen* 
dras must have affected guru Dharmakirti as the latter is 
said to have not only received their patronage but also 
belonged to the royal family of Suvarnadvipa.’ There is 
unfortunately nothing definite either to corroborate it or to 
reject it. But, there is no doubt about bis stature as a 
teacher and exponent of Buddhism. It was during his stay 
with Dharmakirti that Atisa became a master of the Maha- 
yana philosophy and logic which is clearly evident from the 
colophons of at least two of the important philosophical 
works ofDipamkara (Atlsa)—the Satya-dva}Chavatara and the 
tiodhicarya avaiSrabhllsya which express '*direct inspiration 
to the teachings of Oharmiklrci, and this as the continuer 
of the tradition of the Mahuydna philosophy represented 
by NSgarjuna, Maitreyanutba and Candraklrti*”. 

Of the six works attributed to Dharmakirti the first 
one, i. e. Abhisamaya-alatUkara nSmu-praJnaparatnita-upadesa- 

I. 8. C. Dm, Uft afAlUa {JBTS. I. i. 8-9). 

2> ed. S. C. Das (Calcutta, 1906), 

p. 118. 

S. A. Chattopadhyaya,<!^. ct<., p. 92, 

4. Ibid., p. 95. 
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snsira-vfiti-tiurbodha-alokanama-fm appears to J*'® 
magnum opus which was translated by Ratnabhadra (Rm- 
che*bzah.po), the greatest of the Tibetan translators under 
the direct supervision of Dlpamkara- It is a stupendous 
work on Mahayfloa philosophy which is mainly devoted to 
the clear exposition of the highest />arnm.7a conceived by 
the Mahaj^nists, namely the PrpjnSpSramita. ‘‘In bulk the 
work is about forty times that of DIpamkara’s BodhUpatha- 
prodlpfl,*” This work alone stands out as one of the most 
outstanding representatives of the Mahayina philosophy of 
the 10th century A. D. And. it was at the feet of this 
celebrated master in Suvarnadvipa that Alisa acquired grea 
proficiency in MahaySna philosophy and logic, before 
returning to India and joining the Vikramasila monastery 
as its High Priest.^ 

From the Sum-pa we further learn that dc^ya Dharma* 
kirti had some other notable Indian students (Buddhist 
monks from India), besides Dlpamkara. Kamala or Kama- 
laraksita. was yet another illustrious Indian monk who was 
a student of Dharmakirti. Though we do not have much 
account of the life of Kamalaraksita in the Tibetan sources, 
nevertheless, he was a significant Buddhist writer which can 
be judged from the fact that about nine of his works arc 
preserved in the bsTan-gyur. It is. however, remarkable to 
note that the Sum-pa does not mention Kamalarakjta at 
all in the list of the outstanding students of DharmaklrtJ or 
Dharmapala: it mentions only four eminent students of 
gSer glirt-pa (Dharmakirti) and they were : Santirak?ita, 
Jo-bo, Jftanasilroitra and Ratnaklrti." 

As we know, the iailendra kings of Srlvijaya were in 

1. Hid. p, 

2. Abo cf. Alifiia : -I Hiograpk^f of tin rameiud Bttddkut sagf, tr^ns. 
from Tebetan Sources by Lama Thubten Kalsang, Bankok, 
1974, pp. 3l*4S. 

3. A. Chattopadhyaya, ofi. cil. p. 93- Abo d, Rahula SSAVftylyana, 
In 2500 Ttart «/ lluddhim, pp. 202-03. 
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close touch with the political powers of India and the 
Buddhist preachers from Bengal exerted great influence on 
Javanese Buddhism. They were great patrons of MahaySna 
Buddhism and we are told that one of the ^ilendra kings 
had as his guru (preceptor) a Buddhist monk from Gauda 
(Bengal). This close contact with Bengal was also respon* 
sible for the popularity of the degraded form of Tantric 
worship in Java and Sumatra.' 

We meet with the later phases of MahayUna Buddhism 
of India in Java also, such as the adoption of Hindu gods in 
the Buddhist pantheon; introduction of minor and miscella* 
neous divinities, some of a terrible appearance; the develop¬ 
ment of the TSntric mode of worship and the gradual 
rapproachment between Mahayana and BrShmanical reli¬ 
gion. One of the most characteristic features of Javanese 
religion was the close association between Siva and Buddha. 
In modern Balinese theology, the Buddha is regarded as a 
younger brother of ^iva and there is a close affinity between 
the two doctrines. A similar Siva-Buddha cult existed in 
Java.^ Similarly Siva, Vis^u and Buddha were all regarded 
as identical and so were their ^ktis.* 

We have evidences to show that besides Java and 
Sumatra, Buddhism was preached and spread by Indian 
missionaries in also some other islands of Malaysia, particul¬ 
arly Bali and Borneo. But. as Brahmanism was a more 
vigorous and widely popular religion in (hose areas Buddh¬ 
ism could not make much stride and disappeared from the 
scene very soon.^ 

VIETNAM : 

Vietnam is a long and narrow country with its shape 
like the letter *'S”. It is bounded on the west by Cambodia 

1. V. P. Bapat, ep. cit., p. 67. 

2. K. C. Majumdar, Hiiuiu CtUaifi in lit Far Eajt, p. 99. 

3. R. C. Majumdar, ^iWv Caltaiti ia lit Far East, p. 99. 

4. V. P. Bapat, op. cit., p. 67. 
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and Laos, and on the norlb, east and south by the Chinese 
colossus. Pacific Ocean, the Gulf of Thailand, Burma and 
the easternmost reaches of India. It has a coastline wande¬ 
ring along a distance of nearly 2,500 kilometres from the 
Mong-Cay (Gulf of North Vietnam' to the Cambodian 
border (Gulf of Thailand). It formerly comprised the 
regions known to early history as Funan and Cam^, which 
lay on the Indochinese Peninsula between India and China, 
the two great thickly populated and highly civilised countries 
in Asia which have strongly influenced its politics and 
culture. The Vietnamese people often contrast the form of 
their country with that of the “two baskets of rice attached 
to the two ends of bamtoo*polc used by the Vietnamese 
peasant to carry his load.”* This comparison is quite apt 
because tbe geographical character of Vietnam is dominated 
by the two fertile rice producing deltas—The Red River 
Delta in the north and the Mekong Delta in tbe South— 
which are joined by tbe Truong Song range.^ 

Tbe Vietnamese is generally a religious people and 
‘‘religion dominates him since bis birth, guides him to tbe 
tomb, and even after bis death, keeps him under its influ¬ 
ence.”’ In Vietnam we have a variety of religions, and 
almost all the principal 'religions of the world are found 
here such as Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Christianity 
etc. Besides these, the cult of ancestors originating from 
the filial piety and (bat of the gods or deities are also 
followed by him.* 

1. Joseph Buttingor, Tkt SmalUr Drcgen, APolilieal tiist^ryof 
Vittnam, Loodon, 1958, p. 40. 

2. The Vietum Council of Foreign Relation*, Ah IntrodiuliaH la 
yUlmm, 4th edo. Saigon, 1970, p. 1. 

3. Leopold Cadiere, Crojnnrtt el Praii^j Ptligwusts dts VutnO' 
Btitiu, Tome lit. Parii, I9S7, p. 69. 

4. For detaili, lee Hid., Tome II, Saigon. 1935 & Tome III, 
Paris, 1957. Abo te« Vitlaanuje Rialuut, Publ. Miabtry of 
Foreign AfTairs, Saigon, J969, Chap. XII, pp. 157-76. 
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It appears, Buddhism was introduced into what was 
in those times known as Giao-Chi (New North Vietnam) by 
the monks who came from India and China by land and 
sea-routes. Wc are told that towards the end of the second 
century A. D., during the reign period ofSi-Nhiep or Shiti 
Hsieh (‘87-226 A. D.), Giao-Chi was an important Buddhist 
cultural centre which had grown up parallely with the 
affluence of the Indian merchants trading in that area. The 
influence of Buddhism on the development of Indian naviga¬ 
tion in ancient lime can well be judged from the fact that 
the mighty junks of maritime tradesmen always travelled 
under the protection of the Dipaihkara Buddha or “Calmer 
of the Water”* and often brought along with them in their 
long voyages the monks who served at the same time as 
priests, physicians as well as sorciers. Moreover, Giao-Chi 
(modern North Vietnam) served as an important mceling 
place for the Indian, Chinese and other foreign travellers 
and missions during third-seventh centuries A. D* It also 
served as the rest-station for these merchants and Buddhist 
missionaries of the time, who travelled by sea between India 
and China, and China and India. Thus, from second century 
A. D. onward Giao-Chi (Giao-Cbau or North Vietnam) 
came to be a very important centre of contact for the 
pilgrims and foreign monks coming from India, China and 
Indo-Scythian empire who studied and propagated Buddhism 
there. It was in the wake of these hectic missionary activities 
that several monasteries came to be constructed for the first 
time during the reign-period of Si-Nbiep to meet their reli 
gious requirements. Of these the earliest monasteries were 
those of Pbap Van (or Dau) situated at Khuong Tu village 

1. Syiv&in Levi in de 1” Anociation Frmneaue dc Amie 

d« 1’Orient”, Cct., 1929, pp. 19-39. 

2'. Paul Pelliot, ”L« Fou Nan”, in BEFEO, Tome 111, Hanoi, 
1903, pp> 249-303. Alio tee Sylvain Levi, ‘’Dw P4tifilu 
Afereasau,” in '^Mtla»gta Chtrlii dtlfarUi" Paris, ISSfi, pp. 
179-86. 
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in the Luy Lau citadel (present-day Ha Bac province in North 
Vietnam), of Phuc Nguven at Man Xa village (modern H8 
Bac province) and Pbap Vu (vulgarly called monastery of 
Dau) in the present-day Tfauoog Tin prefecture, province of 
Ha Dong (North Vietnam).* 

We learn on the authority of a Vietnamese source 
(written in Chinese in the 14th century A. D.)* that towards 
the end of the reign-period of the Chinese emperor Linh 
DeorLing-Ti (168-188 A. D.) of the Eastern Han (25-220 
A. D.) two Indian Buddhist monks named Ma Ha Ky Vne 
(Skt Mahi^'ivaka) and Khau Da La (Skt. Ksudra or Kaudra)— 
a Brahmana, arrived at the same time in Luy Lau, the capital 
or Giao-Chi, which was then ruled by the Chinese Comcnan- 
dcry-Chief of Si-Nhiep.* It was here that the two monks 
met a lay disciple (Skt. Up^aka) from Khmer kingdom, 
named Tu Dinh who requested them to live in this country. 
But Venerable Mab&jivaka turned down his request whereas 
Venerable Kaudra accepted it and came to stay at his resi¬ 
dence where he is said to have practised asceticism and ob¬ 
served fasting for days together to purify bis body and soul.* 
From the Chinese source, however, we learn that 
Mahajivaka went to Giao-Chau towards the year 294 
A. D. and returned to India in about 306 A. D.* Yet 

1. Cl. Modrolla, Lt Tutkin AMun; Lts Pagsdtt Voisiius it Iri Ltm 
(Luy Liu) in BKPEO, Tom* XXXVIl, Hanoi, 1937, pMckule 
2, p|>. 292-93. 

2. Cr. Tht HitUritt of Buddha and th* Pairiarcks : Prom Pkaf Van 
to Co Chan, 

3. Cf. Medrolli, cit., p. 292. 

4. THin Vfto Giip, in Cahitrs it VBtalt Francaist i'Extrmt 
i'OritrU, Hanoi, No. 22, 1940, pp. 59-60. Alto tee BSEi, 
Nouvelle Serio, Tome XIII, No. 1, Saigon, 1938. 

5. Tiin Vi B Giip, PAaf Gi« Kwi A«b: TuKhoi DtnTki 

Ky XIII {Buddhism m Vittnam : From tht Ori^iw to tht i3tA 
Ctntury A. D.), traniUted tram Frendi, Lt Boudhitmt tn Aaaam i 
jytsOrititusmXUP' Sieele, by Tu« Sy, Saigon, 1968, p. 56. 
Abo 8e« 7a Tmng (Tht Thougkts)t Saigon. No. 3, May 1973, 
p. 146. 
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another Chinese author, Hui Hao (died 554 A. 0.) informs 
us that this Indian monk came from India to Funan and 
from there went along the coast and arrived in GiaoCHiau 
and QuSng Chau or Kuflng Chou (present-day Kuangtung 
province in South-East China).* Towards the close of the 
reign-period of Chinese Emperor Hui Ti (290-306 A. D.) of 
Western Tsin Dynasty (265-317 A. D.) he is said to have 
arrived at Lac Duong (in modern Honan province of East 
Central China). Later be returned to India, and since then 
nothing is known about him.^ 

The first Chinese Buddhist preacher to reach Giao- 
ChU after the two Indian monks, was Mau Bac (also known 
as Mau Tu or Mou Po), a Toist by faith followed by one 
Tibetan monk, Kang-scng-Houci.“ Towards the end of the 
reign-period of the Chinese emperor Linb De or Ling Ti 
(168-189 A. D.) there broke out rebellion in China resulting 
in serious political chaos and crises which compelled Mfiu Bac 
with hU mother and many other Chinese scholars and Taoist 
monks to leave China in 189 A. D. and settle in Giao-Cbi, 
then considered as a safe and peaceful country under king 
Sl-Nhiep. It was here that MBu BSc studied Buddhist 
doctrines from the Indian monk, K^uora who, after bis 
mother’s death, professed Buddhism (194-l9d A D.) along 
with many other Chinese. Thus, the two Indian monks— 
Mahajlvaka and K$udra together with the Chinese Buddhist 
Mou Po (or Mau Bac) and the Tibetan monk were the first 
promoters of Buddhism in Vietnam towards the close of the 
second century A. D.* 

l7 Hui Hto, Cao I'oAg Trwrt {Cb. Kao Srag Ch'aait) or Bugr^hitS 
^Eminent Mnkj (compiled io 519 A. O.); alM see S. Dut^ 
Baddhim in Eojl Asia. New Delhi, 1966, p. 104. 

2. Nion Che’flg,l« Liek Dai Thtni Tai {Ch. Ka Ttu Li Tai 
Twig Tiai)o€ AHulotyjtf Buddha and thi Pairiarehs Through 
tho Agts (compiled). Thii Chinese writer (Nioa Oha'ng) 
flouriehed during the Yuen Dynut/ (1200*1568 A D.). 

3. S. Dutt, Baddhism in East Asia, pp. 104-05. 

4. Trio Vin Clip, "Let Ghepitres Bibliographiquet de U 
Den et de Pbau Huy Ghu" in BSBf, Nouvelle Senet, Tome Ifl> 
No. 1, Seigon, 1956, pp. 68-70. 
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Mou Po (Mau Bac) was followed by two other monks 
namely Khaog lang Hoi (Chinese : K'ang seng Hui) and 
Cnong Luong Lau Chi (Skt. KalyaparQci: Chinese; Cbiang 
Liang Lou Cbih) who propagated Buddhism in Giao*Chi 
(North Vietnam) during third century A. D. Khang Tang 
Hoi was bom in India in c. 18r-200 A. D. and came to 
Giao-Chi* with his father who carried on business in that 
part of Vietnam. But, when he was only ten, his parents 
died and he entered monastery and devoted himself to the 
study and practice of Buddhism. In the course of time be 
not only mastered the Buddhist doctrines but also specia¬ 
lised in other secular subjects such as literature, administra* 
tion, divination and astronomy, and subsequently came to 
be revered as a great Buddhist preacher. He is also credited 
with having translated several Sanskrit Buddhist works into 
Chinese, but only the Satpiramita-SatHgraha-^Qtra translated 
by him is now available. 

In 247 A. D. be went to China and propagated 
Buddhism among the people and converted them to this 
faith. He was thus the first India-born Vietnamese Buddhist 
monk who spread Buddhism in China. He died in 2^0 
A. D.“ 

The other monk Cuong Luong Lau Chi or KalydparOci 
was of Indo-Scythian origin who had spent several years in 
Giao-Cbau.” He is said to have worked there on the first 
translation into Chinese of the Sanskrit Buddhist text 
Saddharma-Pu^ar1ka’SamSdhi~Sutra in 255-'6 A. D.* 

1. According to CSiou Htiuig Kuang he was born in Giao-Chi 
(A flisitry tfChinitt Buddhism, Allahabad, 195S, pp. 28-29.) 

2. CT. Trouong Xuan Binh, Tht History Vulnamest Cullart (MS), 
p. 94; R- Chavannefl, **Seng HoueL...** in T'oiuig Paa, 
Leiden, Vol. IX (l909),pp. 199-212; Chou Hsiang Kuang, 
A History ^ Chisust Buddhism, Allahabad, 1955, pp. 28*29; 
S. Dutt, op. eit,, p. 104. 

S. P. PelUot, in r'««|/>««, Leiden, Vol. XXIII, 1923, pp. 1.00, 
124; Trin Vln Giap, of. eit., p. 59. 

4. P. pielliot, ap. at., pp. 100, 124; Trin Vin Giap, up. t p. 59. 
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As noted above, the first Buddhist centre in ancient 
Vietnam was established at Luy Lau, the then capital 
(modern Ha Buc province m North Vietnam) with its famous 
pionastery of Pbap Van. Buddhism during this period (Znd* 
3rd century A. D.) witnessed the predominance of the G/oo 
Ton (Skt Agama, Cb, ChUio Tsung) or “the School of 
Doctrine”, also known as Thien lhalTongor “The lotus 
school” whose founders were the above mentioned monks — 
Mou Po (M3u BSc) and Khang Tang Hoi.* 

The coming to power of King Dinh Tien Hoang, the 
founder of the Dinh dynasty (968-980 A. D.) of Vietnam and 
a great protector of Buddhism, heralded a new era in the 
history of Buddhism in Vietnam. The period is remarkable 
as this king is credited with having created for the first time 
in 971 A. D. a hierarchy of the Buddhist priests and it was 
since then that Buddhism came to be recognised by the 
Jloyal Court.® 

In the succeeding period under the Earlier Le dynasty 
(r80 l009 A. D.) Buddhism continued to enjoy favour with 
and support from the Royal Court. The great Buddhist 
master, Khuong Viet was highly respected by the emperor 
Le Dai Hanh who sought his advice before taking important 
political and military decisions. It was during this period 
that a Vietnamese mission was sent for the first time in I(X)7 
A.D to the Chinese court of the Northern Sung dynasty 
(A. D. 960-11261 by King Lc Long Dinh (A. D. 1005-1009) 
in order to collect the Three Baskets of Buddhist canon 
(Tripifaka'i*. The famous Buddhist monk living during this 

1. TrSn Van Clap, . P-59; Truong Xuan Bitih, tf.eii., 
p. 94. 

2. Mat The, A Sheri ft ilaiy rfVt*l»im4ft Baddhum, iti end. 
l9fiO,(NaTraog), laOO. pp- *09. 111-13 (Note-t); Trio Vln 
Giap, Buddhism in Vulsgm Frm the Origini to the IStk Centwy 
A. D. 1968, p. 122; Thanh Tu. MedUglian-Msslns efVittiuim, 

i, Saigon, 1973, pp* 41-44. 

3. Truong Xuan Btnh, ep. di-i p* 12®* 
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time was Zen Master Phap Thuan (914-990 A. D.) who 
belonged to the tenth generation of the VinltarOci Medita¬ 
tion School.^ 

As Buddhism became a predominant religion and all 
the emperors of the Later Ly dynasty (A. D. 1009-1225) 
were devoted Buddhists, several laws issued during this 
period were considerably influenced by the compassionate 
spirit of Buddhism, with the result that almost all the 
“instruments of torture”® were ordered to be destroyed.' 

The founder of the Later Ly dynasty, king Ly Thai 
To was brought up since his childhood at monastery, and 
his enthronization was executed through the support of the 
Buddhist monks of whom the most imporuot figure was 
the Meditation Master, Van Hanh. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that the rulers of this dynasty were ardent 
supporters of Buddhism which made this religion quite 
predominant at court and also among the masses. Infact, 
Buddhism reached its climax during this period. 

From the Vietnamese annals we learn that in lOiO 
A. D. king Ly Thai To (A. D. 1009-1028) issued order for 
the construction of eight monasteries at Tbion Due prefec¬ 
ture or modern Ha Bac province of North Vietnam. At 
the same lime he also ordered to repair all the damaged 
village Buddhist temples in the country. In 1018 A. D. two 
envoys Nguyen Deo Thanh and Pham Hae were sent to the 
Chinese Court of the Northern Sung Emperor Chan Tong 
(998^1022 A. D.) to collect the Three Baskets of Buddhist 
Canon (Tripilaka) which was re-copled in 1023 A. D. and 
was then deposited in Pai Hung Library.* This was the 

1. Nguyen Lang, Kt«t .Vm Phot Gia» Su Lvm (4 Ctitual Historj 

yielnamiit Bwddhim, Siigon, 1974, pp. 144-46. 

2. /W., pp- 144-46. 

S. Viet Su Luoc, {Otitliiu History of th4 Vut), (tn diincM) Vol. II, 

p. lOe. 

4. Nguyen Be Leng, Kten TnuGiao Vul'J^am {Th* Buddkisl 
ArthUttiv! rfVUtimm), V<4. (Tap), I, Saigon, 1972, p. 60- 
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second time that the Trlpltaka texts were brought to Vietnam 
(the first time when kingLe Long Dinh of the earlier Le 
dynasty was ruling : A. D. 1(X)5-1009). 

In 1031 A. D. emperor Ly Thai Tong (1028-1054 
A. D.) ordered to erect 150 monasteries, and in 1034 
A. D Ha Thu and Do Khoan were sent as ambassador to 
China to receive the Tripiiaka which was preserved by the 
Northern Sung Emperor (Jen-Tsung : A. D. 1023-1063) and 
it was re-copied in A. D. i036. This was the third time the 
Trlpltaka texts were brought to Vietnam from China. In 
A. D. 1040. a festival of La Han (Sk. Arhata) or "A worthy 
One” was celebrated to inaugurate a thousand wooden 
Buddha-statues and a thousand Buddha paintings as well as 
ten thousand sacred Buddhist banners.‘ 

Again, in A. D. 10o5. king Ly Thanh Tong (A. D. 
10 >4-10721 ordered to build the Tinh Lu monasUry at 
Mount Dong Cuu in North Vietnam and in A. D. 1056, the 
Sung Kharh monastery in modern Hanoi city of North 
Vietnam, with its large bell. In A. D. 1063 he decreed a 
monastery to be erected at Mount Ba Son in North Vietnam 
in order to pray for a son.* Again in 1081 A. D. Emperor 
Ly Nhau Tong (A. D. 1077-1127) sent a monk to the 
Northern Sung Emperor, Thao Teng (Shen Tsung) to bring 
the Buddhist canon, and in A- D. 1086 he ordered the Dai 
Lam Son monastery to be built up at Lara Son village (m 
the modern Ha BJc province of North Vientnam). And, in 
A. D. 1118 the palace (Thien Phat) which boused a thousand 
Buddha statues was inaugurated as Thang Nghicm Ttanh 
Tho monastry in the south of Hanoi in North Vietnam. 

It was during the reign-period of emperor Ly Thanh 
Teng (A. D, 1054-10/2) that a Chinese Meditation-Master 

|. TruoQg Xuan Bioh. ep. fit., p. 149. 

5. 149 

3. For other detaili •««> fW., pp. 148-49. 
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Thao Duong arrived in ancient Vietnam from Campd. His 
arrival at that time marked an important event in the history 
of Vietnamese Buddhism. He possessed innate gift of 
learning Buddhist "way” and was able to understand 
thoroughly the numerous Buddhist texts. He was conferred 
the title of Quoc Su (Master of Kingdom) by the Ly empe¬ 
rors, and died while in meditation in the Lotus posture.’ 

He is traditionally regarded as the founder of the 
Third Meditation School of Vietnamese Buddhism during 
his stay at Kbai Quoc monastery in. Thang Long (now 
Hanoi) capital and soon after be was awarded the title of 
*Master of the Kingdom*. This new sect is said to have 
lasted from A. D. 1089 to A. O. 120S and was transmitted 
to five generations including 19 members both laymen and 
monks among whom many members belonged to the Royal 
family.' 

Besides this, there was a large number of Vietnamese 
Meditation—Masters living during the reign>period of the 
Later Ly dynasty of whom the following deserve special 
mention : 

(i) Zen Master Van Hanh' who belonged to the I2lh 
generation of the VinitarOci Meditation School and wrote 
some books on Buddhist philosophy. 

(ii) Dinh Huong* who belonged to the sixth generation 
of the Vo Ngon Thong Meditation*Scbool and was the 
wisest disciple of Zen Master Da Bao of this school. 

(iii) Hue Sinh", who belonged to the 13th generation of 
the Vinltaruci Meditation School, was highly regarded for his 

1. An Jfitm Ckt yjinjuii {Oalline tf th4 Hislerj ittuim), in Chinese, 
Vol. Ill, p. 209, cited by Trin Vin Ginp, tp. eit., p. 139. 

2. For deuib see Tr4n Vin Giap, ap. Hi-, Chapt. VI, pp. 137-141 
and 143. (Chart 3 : The Meditation.Schoool of Thao Duong 
109G-I205, A. D.) 

3. For detail* see/W., Chap. IV, pp. 107 & llS (Note 13). 

4. IM., p. 122. 

5. IM., p. 1( 8. 
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superb eloquence and literary ability and waa called ‘Flesh 
Buddha” by the people of the lime because of his unusual 
meditation lasting from five to seven days. He was also 
conferred the title of Tang Thong (Head of the Samgha) by 
emperor Ly Thanh Tong (A. D. 1054-1072); 

(iv) Vien Chieu (A. D.99-1090)'. who was famous for 
his practice of the “Three Methods of Contemplation” as 
well as hU study of The Saira of Complete Enlightenment 
is credited with having composed four important Buddhist 
works in Chinese’, which explain and comment on the 
Buddhist scriptures {suiras) and were published for the first 
time in ancient Vietnam. 

(v) Man Giac (A. D. 1052-1096)“, who knew well both 
Buddhism and Confucianism, was so widely respected by 
the people that after his death his bones were collected and 
placed in a stupa (pagoda) which was built at Sung Nham 
monastery in the An Cach village (North Vietnam) for the 
worship of the people. He wrote only a small verse, entitled 
The Chung {To Everybody) in Chinese in which he speaks of 
the illusion and changing of all things in the universe. They 
are like the flowers which faU when spring goes and which 
bloom when spring comes. So is the life of mao. He is 
absorbed in seeing the current things which pass before him 
and docs not know that he himself has now become old. 
However, we should not think that after spring, all the 
flowers arc completely faded. Those who know how to 
follow the right path of Buddhism, practise in their life the 
Buddha’s teachings and attain enlighlcomcnt, can liberate 
themselves from the changing and impermanent laws of the 
Universe and from the constant round of death and re-birth. 

(Vi) Khanh Hy (A. D. 1066-1152)* belonged to the 
14 th generation of Vinltarflci Meditation School. He was 

ir”/W..p. J2S. . 

2. For detail* •«, Tneoog Xuan Bmh, ai., pp. 159-60. 

3 . For dl**'!* »ee Tran Van Clah, op cil., p. 125. 

4. pp- 109 & 117. 
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highly respected by emperor Ly Anb Toog (A. D. 1138- 
1175) who conferred on him the title of Tang Luc {Vice- 
Principal of the Religious Affairs at Court) and Tang Thong 
(Head of the Samgha). He composed a book, entitled. 
Collected Poems and Songs on the Awakening of the Truth^ 
which is still very popular in Vietnam. 

(vii) Vien Thong (A. D. 1080-1151)* belonged to the 
18th generation of the VinltarOci Meditation-School and 
was given the title of Onoc •Su (Master of the Kingdom) in 
A. D, 1143 by Emperor Ly Nhan Tong in recognition of 
his vast learning and scholarship. He is credited with having 
composed three works which deal with the origins of the 
Buddha and Buddhist doctrines, mostly in verses.* 

(viii) Thoung Chieu (A. D. 1203) who belonged to the 
12th generation of the Vo Ngon Thong Meditation School. 
He received Dharma from the Zen-Master Quang Ngbiem. 
Later he retired to an ancient monastery where he devoted 
himself to teaching and propagating Buddhist doctrine 
among the masses and converted a large number of people 
to Buddhism.^ After his death, his body was cremated and 
his relics were placed in a StOpa (pagoda) for worship by his 
disciples. He wrote two books in Chinese : {1) A Chrono¬ 
logical Description of the Northern School, now lost and (ii) 
The Classical Instructions of Buddhist Religion.^ 

Thus, the Early Ly Dynasty (544-602 A. D.) witnessed 
great Buddhistic activities in North Vietnam with the arrival 
of the first Indian meditation roaster—Venrable Ti Ni Da 

1. Trio Via Giop, ‘*Lei Cbapitres Bibliograptuques” in BSEl, 
«P tit., p. 60, No. 34. 

2. Trin Via Giap (trans. &ota French, op. cU., p. 112). 

S< ‘nin Vin Giap, *'Lea Ghapicraa...*’ in BSEl, Tome XIII, No, 
I, Saigon, 1938, p. 90, No. 95, p. 94, No. 104, etc, 

4. Trln Vin Giap, (trana. from French), tp, tit,, p. 131. 

5. Trln Vfln Giap,'*Lea Chapitre* bibliographiquea...** in A?£/, 
(1936) Tome XIII, No. 1 (p. 96, No. 109). 
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Luu Chi (Skt. VinItarOci; Ch Wei Ni To Liu Chih)‘, the 
most illustritious name in the history of Vietnamese Buddh¬ 
ism A Brahmapa from South India (according to some, 
a native of Ujjain in North India)* Vinltarhci is said to have 
travelled widely in Western India to study Buddhism. He 
then went to Truong An or Chang An (in North-Central 
China) in 574 A. D. but as Buddhism was being persecuted 
by the Chinese Emperor Vo De or Wu-Ti (561*577 A. D.) 
of the Bac Chu (Pei Chou) or Northern Chou dynasty 
(557-581 A. D.) at that time,* he was forced to proceed 
southward to the territory of Yeb or Nghiep (in modern 
Honan province of East-Central China) where he met vene¬ 
rable Tang Xan or Seng-Tsan. the third patriarch of Chau 
(Meditation) School of Chinese Buddhism who accepted 
his disciple.* After receiving Dharma from his patriarch 
he went to Southern China on the advice of his teacher to 
avoid persecution. He resided at the Che Chi monastery 
(in modern Kwang-luog province) where he translated many 
Sanskrit books relating to Buddhism into Chinese. In 
580 A. D. (six years later) he went to North Vietnam (Giao- 
Chau) where he stayed in Pbap Van monastery, noted earlier, 
and translated the original work Mah^y^a Vaipulyadharatii 
into Chinese, known as Tfli Femg Kuang Tsmt Chip 
ChiTtg. After having transmitted bis doctrine {Dharma) 
which be had received from bis Chinese patriarch to his 



Trill Vta Giap, vfi. at., pp. 101-03; Cbou Hwog Kum* 
eU., P. Ill ; Uowinl J. S«U, Introductory Note* .., m 
Z«i Vol. XIV, No«. 7-8, July*Attg. 1967, New York, p. S. 
ChauH.i*r.gKunng..^.«<.. p. Ill ; Truong Xu«i 


3. 


til., p. 95. 
According to 
in 582 A. D. 


Chou HiUiig Kueng, VinlurOd came to IndU 
during the rdfn-period of the Sui (Tuy) dynuty 


4. 

5. 


aSiii ihii Chinete petriarcb *ee D. T- SuzuU. » 
m Ztn (Pint Seriee), London. 2nd Impreerion. 

tuitd in ChiM by the great Indian preacher Bodbidhanna- 
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disciple, Phap Hicn who is regarded as its first patriarch 
■in Vietnam, he died in 504 A. D.' Thus, VjnitarOci is 
traditionally regarded as the founder of the First Zen 
(Meditation) Sect of Vietnamese Buddhism®, which was 
known as Meditation School ofVinliorQci. It was transmitted 
to nineteen generations including thirtyooe Zen masters’*, 
the most eminent among them being. Phap Thuan, Van 
Hanh, Huo Sinh and Vien Thong*, all of whom flourished 
during 7th-12th centuries A. D. This school is prevalent to 
this dav mostly in North Vietnam.* 

As noted above, another great Zen Master belonging 
to the fourteenth generation of VinitarOci-Mcditalion School 
was Khanh Hy (1066-1142 A. D.f who is said to have been 
the son of a Brahmaiia (Sn. Vn. Ba La Mon). He belonged 
toCoGiao village (modern Co-Dieu village) in the Thanh 
Tri suthprefcclure in the Ho-Dong province of North 
Vietnam. A vegetarian since childhood be was highly 
respected and greatly admired for his deep knowledge of 
scriptures both by the king and the commoners. He is 
credited with having composed the Collected Poems and 
Songs on the Awakening of the Truth (Vn. Ngo Dao Thi Ca 
rap-Volume 1) which is popularly known in Vietnam. Un¬ 
fortunately, only one poem of this popular work is now 
available in Vietnam.'’ He died at the age of 72 in 1142 A.D. 
The lineage of this Zen Master is quite interesting as it 
indirectly suggests how deep rooted the institution of caste- 
structure had become in Vietnam which was introduced 

n For deiaiU aboot the Zeo Master Phap Hien, »ee Tran Van 
Giap, «p. »<■, p. 103. 

2. /W., pp. 45, 102 ; Tniong Xuang Binh, op. eil , p. 97. 

S. Tran Van Giap., op. cU., pp. IW-IS, U8. 

4. Ibid., abo c(. S. Dutt, op. eit., p. 104. 

5. S. Dutt, ep. eit., p. 104. 

6. For details see Tran Van Giap, Lot Chapitrit Bibliogrophi^ts 
do la Qpi T>tu ot do Pkau Cka, in BSEI, Nouvelle Serie, 
Ton» Xin, No. I, Saigon, 1938, pp. 109 * 177 (Note 26). 

7. Tran Van Clap, op. tfir., p- 80, No. 34- 
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there by the Indian settlers whose historicity in South-East 
Asia goes as far back as second century A. D., if not earlier. 

It is most likely that other Indian monks broke their 
long and arduous journey at some Vietnamese port, during 
the periods of T'ang and Sung in China, before proceeding 
to their destination, and their teachings spread among the 
common people of the land. They were exponents not of 
Chinese, but of Indian Buddhism-Mabayinist and 
Sarvastiv^B. 

The history of the spread and growth of Buddhism in 
Vietnam, like many other countries of Asia, has two distiuct 
phases. In the first, it was the Indian Buddhist monks who, 
braving the hazards of long and strenuous journey by land 
and sea, reached Vietnam and succeeded tremendously in 
implanting this great religion in that country—a thrilling 
story of untold adventure, indomitable zeal and courage 
and unrivalled religious devotion and determination which 
we have attempted to narrate in brief in the preceding pages. 
The second phase unfolds the story of the same zeal and 
devotion on the part of the Vietnamese Buddhist monks 
who travelled through thick forests, hostile lands and violent 
seas to reach India to pay homage to the great founder of 
their religion. 

As we have noted earlier, Giao Chau or Annam (North 
Vietnam) served as a meeting place of the various Buddhist 
missions and pilgrims going to and coming from China and 
India.* l-Tsing (Nghia Tinh : 631 A. D.—713 A. D) Informs 

1. Tr»n Van Glap, tf. ril., p. fiO, No. S4. 

2. For datail# hc I-Tiing, Ta Taag T"* Chin Fa Ku Smg. Churn 

{Bv>iraphus»/EmiiuiU Monks of tbs Taag who went in 

March of IMwrma in the VVaiern country), in TawAe iViiwAB 

i,'*Tlu Cnnen of buAihitt ler/d'a/r puhixshti la tht 
TaishoBra’’), in 100 volumei publUhod In Tokyo, 1924-34 
(Taiiho, Vol. 51, p. 30). Afao mc Howard J. Solid, Introduc¬ 
tory Notea on..., in Ztu Vol. XIV, Noe. 6, 7-8,July- 

Aug., 1967, New York, pp. U-2 (£n. I, 6 4 20.). 
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US that during the rcign-pcriod of the Tang, six Vietnamese 
pilgrims of Annam travelled along with Indian and Chinese 
pilgrims through South Seas and reached Ceylon and India*, 
besides a host of eminent Vietnamese monks who are known 
to us through the poems which were addressed to them by 
the brilliant poets of the T’ang. Those monks greatly contri¬ 
buted not only to the development of Buddhism in Annam, 
but also to the propagation of the doctrine abroad. Some 
of them arc reported to have been invited by the Chinese 
emperors to come to China in order to expound Buddhist 
scriptures in the Tang Imperial Palace." 

A native of Goa-Chau. Ven. Van Ky possessed good 
knowledge of Sanskrit and travelled widely along with 
Chinese Meditation Master Dam Khuen. He look higher 
ordination (UpasampadS) with Ven. Tri Hien (Sk. JHana- 
bhadra) at Java (Island of Southern Sumatra in Indonesia). 
In Giao-Cbau he preached Buddhism to the monks as well 
as the laymen. Later he returned to secular life and resided 
in That Li Phat Tho or ^rivijaya (modern Palembang seaport 
in south-eastern Sumatra of Indonesia). I-Tsing says that 
Ven Van Ky was still alive when he visited India and, 
according to Ven, Ibich Mat The, he died at the age of 
thirty.' Beyond this we have no other information about 
his activities in India. 

Zen Master Ven. Dam Nhaun (Ch. Tan Jun), a native 
of La Yang (modern Honan province of East Central 
China), had deep knowledge of the Buddhist rules (Vinaya) 
and is said to have spent several months in Giao-Chi. Later 
he also embarked southwards with the sole intention of 

1. I-Tsing, Memcire Comfi«st a Vefijqtu da Tang svr ta rtligitux 
tminnt fin aUirenl tktrthtr U iri daai Itt Pq^ d'tctidtHt 
(Tf»iuUited from Chinese by Chavennee), Paris, 1894; P. V. 
Bapat, "Chinese Travellers,’’ in 2500 Ytan of Bwddkimt 2nd 
Reprint, 1964, Delhi, pp. 241-43; Chou Hsiang Ruaog, ap. eit., 
pp. 116-17. 

2, See Truong Xuao Binh, op. at. 
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coming to India but on reaching Java he fell ill suddenly 
and died at the age of 30.‘ 

Ven. Giai Thoat Thten or Moksadeva was a native of 
GiaO'Chau who bad travelled extensively by boat in 
Southern Seas and visited several countries. He then went 
to India and visited Bodhgaya (Bibar State) and many other 
holy Buddhist places there. He died at a very early age of 
25.“ 

Ven Khuy Hung, popularly known as Citradeva (Vo. 
Chat Dat La De Ba“), was an inhabitant of Giao-Cbau and 
was the disciple of Chinese Meditation-Master Minh Vien 
(Ch. Ming Yuan)'^. This Chinese Zen Master whose Sans¬ 
krit name was Cbintadeva (Sn. Ven. Chao Da De Ba) bad 
studied and practised Buddhism since his childhood and bad 
deep knowledge of all the Buddhist sacred canons. But, as 
Buddhism was then scorned and forbidden in China, be felt 
sad and went to Giao-Cbau. From there he travelled to 
Java, Ceylon, and India where be visited the Mahabodhi 
temple at Bodhgaya. And, while thus travelling he died but 
the actual date of his death is not known.' 

Vep. Khuy Hung is said to have been endowed with 
great intelligence and he possessed thorough knowledge of 
all the Buddhist texts. He travelled widely with his great 
teacher (Ven. Minh Vien) by boat in the Southern Seas, then 
landed at Ceylon and from there came to western and 
central India where be visited Bodhgaya and worshipped 
the Bodhi tree {Fipala tree). Then he proceeded to Rajagjha 

1. Trin Vin Oiap, 0 /. n't., p. 80. 

2. TrIn Vin Oiap, n't , pp. 77-8; Rttitu Motkuuistt Hinoi, 
No. 56, pp. 77-8. 

3. Jintue Indoehtaoiu, Hanoi, No. 27, p. 65. 

4. fitnu InJtekiitoiu. No. 28. p. 65; Al» cf. Trin Vin GUp,^. 
nl., p. 81. 

5. RmilxJockimst.Ko. 28, pp. 65-6; Trin Vin Giap, fp. tit., 

p. 81. 

No. 29, p. 66. 
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(Vuong Xa Thanh: modem Rajglr in Patna district) where 
he suddenly fell ill and died at the famous Venuvana (Vn. 
True Lam) or "Bamboo-grove” at the age of 30 only.^ 

Vcn. Hue Diem, a native of Oiao-Chau was the disciple 
of the Chinese Meditation-Master Vo-Hanh (Ch. Wu-Hsing). 
He is also said to have travelled to Ceylon and India with 
his teacher VO'Hanh but we do not know any tb ng about 
the year of bis death. I-Tsing also does not enlighten us on 
this point.* We have, however, some infoimation about 
Vcn. Vo-Hanh whose Sanskrit name was PrajMdeva (Vn. 
Bat Nha De Ba). He came from the province of Kinh-Chau 
or Ching Chou (modern Ho Bac province of north-eastern 
China). After having extensively travelled in China, he is 
reported to have retired to a deep cave to devote himself to 
reciting the Soddharma Pundarika Sutra or *'The Lotus Scrip- 
ture". Then he went to Giao-Chau and after having stayed 
there for a year went to the kingdom of SrJvijaya (now 
Palembang in Indonesia). Later he went to India and met 
I-Tsing at the great university of N2landS and from there 
both of them proceeded to the East. At that time he was 
about SO years old and died at the age of 56.' 

The fifth Vietnamese monk who is said to have visited 
India was Vcn. Tri Hanh, who also bore the Sanskrit name 
of Prajftadeva, like the Chinese Meditation Master Vo*Hanh. 
He was an inhabitant of Gbau Ai (modern Thanh Hoa 
province of north-central Vietnam). He reached Central 
India after crossing the sea and visited many holy Buddhist 
places. AAer that be is said to have come to stay at a 
monastery named Tin Gia in the north of the Gafiga where 
he passed away at the age of 50. Unfortunately, however, 
we are not in a position to identify the actual location of 
this monastery nor can we determine the Indian variant of 
its Vietnamese name in the present state of our knowledge. 

1. rtirf., p. 66. 

2. IM., p. 66. 

3. Ihid., No. 62, pp. 138*57; Tria Van Gup, 0 ^. eit.f p. 77. 
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The la&t Vietnamese monk to have visited India was 
the Meditation-Master Dai Thang Dang whose Sanskrit 
name was Mahayana-Pradipa (Vo. Ma HaGia Na Bat Diape 
Ba),' He was originally an inhabitant of Giau Ai, and 
became a Buddhist monk at Dvdravati (Dv4rak& in Gujarat, 
India).^ He came to the Chinese capital Truong An or 
Chang An (in present-day north-central China) in the 
company of Diem Tu, a Chinese envoy, where he received 
higher ordination {Upasampatti) from the great Master 
Hiuen Tsang or Yuang Chwang at the Tu An Monastery. 
He bad studied almost all the Buddhist texts during his stay 
at China.* 

After some time he returned to Giao Chau, and then 
crossed the Southern Sea and reached Ceylon. From this 
place be proceeded to Southern and Eastern India and 
stayed at Thmralipli (Modern Tamluk in Midnapore district, 
West Bengal) for twelve years where be studied Sanskrit 
and mastered it fully. Moreover, it was here that be trans¬ 
lated several Sanskrit Buddhist works including the Niddna 
idslra (Ch. Yuan Shang Lun, Vn. Duyen Sink Luan) or The 
jyeaiies of Primary Cause into Chinese. He met l-Tsiag 
later and accompanied him to Central India. They first 
visited the Nalandh monastery at N^Ianda, the VeyrSsana 
(or the Mahhbodhi monastery) at Bodh-Gayd (Gaya 
district), and proceeded to Pho Xa Li or Vaisili (now 
a district in Bihar), the most ancient seat of republic in 
India, graced on many occasions by Lord Buddha. He (hen 
went to Cau Tbi Na Quec or Kusloagara (Modern KSsih 
in Gorakhpur district of Uttara Pradesh) and visited almost 

], Jitvve Indorkiiieiit, No. 32, pp. 68-73; TWn V#n GI*p, ip. tii.f 
pp. 82-84. 

2. For the klentificalion of DvSravatl, see N. L. Dey, Thg Ctagra- 
phital Dictipnary o/ Ancirnt and Mtdinal litdia, 3rd Edo. 1971, 
Delhi, p. S8. 

3. For details, see Chou Hsiang Kuang, np.p. I16j P. V. 
Bapal, in 2500 Ttass pf Bndihum, pp. 231-41. 
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all the holy Buddhist places in ladia aloog with the Cbiuese 
Meditation-Master Vo Nanh or Wu-Hsing. It was at the 
monastery of Pannirvana (Vn. Bat Niet Ban) in Kuiinagara 
that he passed away at the age of 60.^ 

From the above survey it would appear that during 
this period there were many eminent Buddhist Vietnamese 
monks who are known to us through the poems which were 
addressed to them by the brilliant poets of the T’ang.* Ihesc 
monks mostly travelled to India to visit the Buddhist holy 
places and greatly contributed not only to the development 
of Buddhism in Annam (i. c. North Vietnam) but also to 
the propagation of the doctrine abroad Some of them 
were so reputed as to be invited by the Chinese Emperors 
to come to China to expound Buddhist scriptures in the 
T’ang Imperial palace. 

But the most remarkable feature about Vietnamese 
Buddhism is that while Buddhism attracted kings in other 
countries of South-East Asia, who ‘'endowed it with royal 
munificence and aided its growth and propagation as a 
system of culture approved by the State’**, in Vietnam the 
State of things was quite different It never clung to any 
canon nor evolved one of its own.* 

The impact of Buddhism in Vietnam was so great that 
it influenced almost all the walks of Vietnamese life. Even 
the Vietnamese music was not immune from this all perva¬ 
ding influence. We have an interesting account in Vietna¬ 
mese annals as to how an Indian Buddhist monk along a 
hundred Cham royal dancers and musicians was brought 
to Vietnam as war-prisoners by emperor Le Dei Hanh after 
the defeat ofCampa. Cham music during this period was 
very much influenced by Indian music, and for this the 

Abo cf. G. Goede*, Th$ IndUnittd SMu 

(Trans. Suud Brown Couring}. Honululu, 1968, p. 29. 

2. Truong Xaan Binb, cU., p. 120. 

3. 5. Du«, «/. rt'r., p. 108. 

4. Hid., p. 108. 
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Indian Buddhist monk who bad come to CampS to spread 
religion were solely responsible.* This was the period (lOth 
cent. A. D.) when the Vietnamese music and dance are said 
to have taken a concrete shape. 

It is interesting to note that of the eight musical 
instruments used by the Vietnamese musicians tn the official 
and religious ceremonies, at least six are of Indian origin : 
for instance, the Ovoid, Lute or Ty Ba (Sino-Vn) or P'ip*a 
(Chinese) or (Japanese)~a four-string pearshaped lute 
(Vina) used in the Bombay region in the 7lh century A D.*; 
the Ho Cam, the three-stringed lute;* the Ong Sao, the 
traverse flute;* the Ong Tieu or Slao, the straight flute;* the 
Prsch (Vn) or the P'o (Chinese), the wooden cosiaaets, 
resembling the one which we come across between the 
hands of an Indian musician on a painting in a cave at 
Bagh* in Madhya Pradesh; and the Sand'Class shaped Drum 
resembling the Indian Damaru. 

Most of these instruments were carried first to China 
or Java and then to Vietnam by the visiting Indian monks 
and laymen and they are popular even now in those coun¬ 
tries. Of the many factors, leading to the intercourse between 
these two countries the most effective was music which 
easily won the hearts of the people and established close 
rapport between the two distant cultures. 

Moreover, the two countries which contributed most 
to the propagation and spread of Buddhism in Vietnam were 
China and India. A close study of Buddhism in Vietnam 

1. Albert Lavigaac, Eit^c^ia d$la mttsiqiit, p. S] 12; GUudi 
Marcel DuhoU, Lt IniUtaunli dt MBsiqv* dt V Indt Antiimu 
{The Mutual liuiTumtnit if Ancitnl /a^w), Parit, 1941, pp. 
69, 20*. 

2. TnioDg Xuan Binh, if, rit., p. 169. 

S. Ibid., p. 170. 

4. Ibid., p. 170. 

5. Ibid.,p.m. 

6. 171. 
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would uomistakebly point to its two distinct forms-(i) The 
Religion of the North and (ii) the Religion of the South.* 
The Chinese provenance can be explained by the fact that 
the two countries bad close political and cultural contacts 
for a thousand years through migrations of Chinese Buddh> 
ists into North Vietnam in early Christian centuries and also 
the easy access from China to the Red River Valley which 
constituted the original Vietnamese Colony.* But, India 
being far off, there were few contacts between the two 
countries. It has been rightly pointed out that “early 
Vietnamese contacts with India were in part commercial 
and in part religious because of Buddhist pilgrims’ journeys 
in both directions. Sea-borne missions from India stopped 
in Vietnam enroute to China proper, and Vietnamese 
pilgrims subsequently obtained copies of the sacred Buddhist 
texts from cultural centres in South Sumatra. But, for 
various reasons Chinese culture took precedence over Indian 
in Vietnam.”* 

Under the Ly kings, Hanoi, besides becoming the 
capital of Vietnam, rose to be an important Buddhist centre, 
and near it was a seaport for voyages from India and back 
which was used by the Buddhist monks from India on the 
sea way to China during Tang—Sung dynasties of China. At 
some places in Vietnam there were probably small Indian 
settlements of mercantile origin.* It is true, in the history 
of Vietnamese Buddhism no Indian names stand out except 
Mabajivaka, KalyanasrI (KolyaparOci) and VinilarOci," but 
it is also equally true that Indian influence is traceable in 
the art, culture and religion of its people. And, “thanks 
to Chinese monks, and especially to Indian monks, Budd- 

iT~~ ibui.,p. 171. 

2. S. Cl/., p. 110. 

3. John F. Cady, SoutffEatt Asia : Its HistnUal DnslopmtsU, New 
York, 1964, p. 17. 

4. S. Dutt, 0^. «tt., p. 110. 

5. /»td.,p. IIQ. 




Fig. No. 1 

Brnhoti (12th A. D.)« Java. 





Fig. No. 2 

Bot Brahm (Br&hinai)ical Temple). 
Located at Bangkok, Thailand. 



Fig. No. 4 

Group Bgure ihowing Umi, Siva 
and goddea GadgI at Prasat 
Bakong. Prah Ko. Cambodia. 


Fig. No. 3 

The shiniog Hall of Bot Brahm 
(Bribrnapkal Temple), Bangkok. 











Fig. No. 10 

Bas*reHer. Angkor Vat Style. (I007< 
1157 A. D.}. Cambodia. Churoing 
of tbe Ocean {Samndremastiuma) 


Fig. No. 9 

GaneU. Angkor Vat Style. 
(1007*1157 A. D.) Cambodia. 
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hism has gradually spread over the country—yet. with no 
organisation’*. Thou^ eighty per cent of the people in 
Vietnam are Buddhist, the (monk fraternity) is not 

as organised as in other parts of South-East Asia. 

Thus, the voyage of Buddhist missions to South-East 
Asian countries and to China gives us valuable evidence of 
the historical development of Buddhism in those countries. 
Further, it also provides with specific instance of cultural 
relations of these countries between India on the one hand 
and China on the other. 
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Khanh Hy 93, 96 

Kkaa Jfarai 14 

Khiu Di La 86 

Khmer 14. 28, 29, 32, 66, 
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KhuongTu 85 

Khuoog Viet 89 
Khuy Hung 99 
Kidung 45 
Kinh'Chau 100 
Kirti Papdib 36,71 
Koh Ker 34 
Kotei loi. 48 

Kn>>* 26 

Ktfi>apila Amarcndra 39 
Kjujaya 43 
K?atrlyaj 4,46 
Kfudra 86, 87 


KuSng Chou 87 
Ktungtung 87, 95 
Kuiinagara 101, 102 
Kutei 43 
Kwan-Duan 17 
Kyanwitha 51, 53 
L 

Lac Duong 87 
UHan 91 
Letfmt 14 
Lam Son 91 
LhAki 67 

LaAkavaihia Buddhism 66 
Laos 4, 66, 67, 68, 73, 74, 84 
Latar Ly Dynasty 90, 92. 

La Yang 96 
LeLongDinh 89,91 
Le Dai Hanb 89, 102 
Levi, Sylvan 44, 45 
Lidaiya 15 
Ligor 16,23 
Liaga 14, 38, 44 
Ling-Ti 86, 87 
UnhDc 86,87 
Liu-Yeh 12 
I.o«hai 67 
LoJin-Ja 16 
73, Ixskiteivara 72 
Lopbury 65 
Loripaaaja 16 
Lower Burma 50 
Luang Piahang 68 
iMk Kkm Sala Hltiang 18 
Lu-Thai 15 
Luy Liu 86, 89 
Ly .^nh Tong 94 
LyNhauTong 91,94 
Ly Thai To 90,91 
Ly Thanh Tong 91, 93 
M 

Madhya Pradesh 103 
Magadba 63, 64, 66 


MugodayarpMtim&ni S3 
MdhzbktrifU 12, 29, 34, 36, 40 
Mablbodhl M<Mastery 101 
Mahideva 4S 
Mali&jlvaka 85, 87, 104 
NtahAkfetra IS 
MaHaKyVue 8$ 

MahanSma 62,63 
MahaHtU^ 74 

Adaki farama Saagaia J^abuddha 
Mahi.ra/adhaiimatkJta 55 
MahBrija Oni 16. 19 
MaharylbbavaDa 49 
MahSy&na 64, 65, 66, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 74, 75. 76,77,78. 81. 
62, 83 

Mtkdjaaa Pradip* 101 
Makafina Vai puijadharairi Sdtra 95 
Mahtf^ezama 50 

Mahcndra Parvata 31 
Maheia 25 
Maheivara 12 
Mahinda 6 
Main 24 
Maitreyaoltba 81 
MajapahUa 4. 42, 43,44, 48, 49 
MaUya 4.9,10,11,12,27,41. 
60. 76 

Mali Ma94<^am 53 
Mira 25 
Martban 55 
Mathuri 48 
Miu Bic 87, 88 
Mail Tu 87 
Menom 65,66 
Mekong 29 
Mekong Deld 84 
Meru 25. 34 
Mid Alia 59 
Mtmtdia 36 
Miob Vico 99 
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Mogaliputta Tiaa 5,6 
Mokfadeva 99 

Mon 50, 51,53,54, 62,64,65, 
66,75 

Mong'Cay 84 
Mon Tbaton 62 
MouPo 87,88,89 
Mudrai 45 

72 Mulatarv&stivadin 76,77 
Mulavarman 43, 48, 40 
Myaorc 48 
Mutlim 45 
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Niga 35 

AfagarakrUgama 42, 48 
Nagara $rl Dbaimarlja 11,22, 
23 

Nigirjuna 81 
Nagar Patiioni Province 65 
Nigaaena 69 

Nakhon &rl Dhannnarit 27 
Nakom Sri Tbammarat 16 
NiUnda 78, 79, 100,101 
Nknldeil Vinnagara Alavar 53 
Nanking 76 
Nirada 55 
/faradaSmrli 53 
Niiiyaoa 20, 51, 52 
Niriyanaiila 51 
Nit-bluang Kyauag 52 
I^ajattara 31 
Navapura 74 
Nguyen Deo Tbanh 90 
JfUiaa.ibstra 101 
J^irvifiapaia 72 
Nopamai, Lady 14 
Northern Chou Dyna^y 95 
Northern Sung Dynaity 89, 90, 
91 
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94. 95. 96, 97. 102, 104 
Jtyy* 35 
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Old Prome 50 
Om 20 
OmtSm 94 
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Pacific Ocean 84 
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Padminl 43 

Pagan 51, 55, 61, 62, 65, 66 
Pagoda 25 

Pelembang 79, 98, 100 
nil 49, 63, 68, 73 
Pallavai 47,46 
Pan 12 
Paficagavya 3$ 

Pafl4itai 9.10, 13 
Pmdyan 21 
PAqini 29. 34. 37 
PoUam }Uak» 68 
Paramartja 21 
Paramaradtaloka 72 
ParanmtP^oka 72 
Pitamiti 82 
Paiaratm 42,43 
Parloirviqa 102 
Paitneivaia 15, 31 
niupata Sect 35,42 
Paulung 27 
Pata^i 36 
Patna 100 
Pegu 63, G4 
prm*aibt 46 
Persian 79 
Pham Hae 90 
pAa*am 19 
Phap Hlen 96 
Pbap Thuan 90, 96 


Phap Van 85,89 
Pbap Vu. 86 

Phara Sruatharijularouni 69 
Phnompenh 23, 25, 39 
Fho-Xo-Li 101 
Phragni Asad&clUrtyan 17 
Phrmt 25 

Phra Mabirija Gru 17 
Pbra MahirSja Gru Malildhara 
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Phra Mahiraja Gru Purohlta 18 
PAra Mahdruj^lnmidhi 25 
Pbuc Nguven 86 
PhyBikhak4a 18 
PiMa 74 

Poet Pratu Sivalai 16 
Potui-haili 55 
Pon Ken Ins. 34. 

Prabhl 38 
Prah Bat Stele Inf 28 
Prajidhjpok 16, 19 
Prajftideva lOO 
Prajfiipftramita 72, 82 
PtSndHdM 80 
PrapaAca 42, 48 
Prasas Kandol Ins. 34 
PriMt Rok Po Ins. 35 
PfiUiitki 31 
Prome 60 
Prosat Thom 34 
Pura Basuki 45 
ParSw 12, 29, 34 
Puri 50 

Purnavarman 49 
Purohlta 11,18 
Pacj Brat 22 
Pyu 61 
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Quing'Chau (Chou) 67 
Quing Nghiem 94 
Qparitcb, Wales H. G. 16 
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Rihulft SlAkftyiyana 80 
RAjagrha 99,100 
Rijaguru 18 
Rijalakfml 28 
Rij^vehUa 30, 33 
Rljcodn V&Idya 36 
Rujendravamuo 26, 36 
R&j«ndr»varmiui 11 71 
Rangoon 55 
Rainabhadra 82 
Rainabbinu 70 
RatnaUrti 82 
Ratnaaena 70 
Amtif Kang Kakamasa 10 
Red River Delta 84 
Rin'Che4»aA>po 82 
Rmr £r«A R^/a Bidhi Sipton Da'an 
21 

Rtu 48,50 
RiMlra 34 

S 

Saiag 47 

Sadiiiva 30,32,33 
29 

Saddharma /’cu^arfieiiftra 100 

dailendn 77,81,82 

3aivaa 20, 28, 35 

3aivUiD 12, 14 

Sakaera 12,42,48,49 

Sakdi M 18 

3akraavlmin 28, 35 

Sakiis 83 

3ikya 61 

Salwin 75 

Sambon Prei Kuk los. 35 
Sadlgha 70, 75, 105 
Saibghabbadia 71 
3amkaricharya 35 

Sad'karapa^ta 33 
Slibkhya 35, 36 


Skriimiilya School 76 
Sojiimoka S1 . 

Sanikrlt 4, 9. 12, 17. 20, 21, 29, 
30, 40, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 53. 
71. 73, 88.95, 98. 99. lOO. 
101 . 

Sftoiirakfiu 82 
Saptadevakula S3 

46 

SarvajAamuni SO 

Sarvittivida 97 

S4stTa$ 21 

idjirattavas 29 

Saiapaiha Brikm»a 48 

SatpiTamila^aMgtahM-SSlta 88 

Satfa do^a avalita 81 

SaagalUraau 71 

Sdok Kok ITioai Stele liu. 30, 32 

Shin Arbao 61,62 

Sbiti Hiieh 85 

Stare 4,5,6,10, 11,13,14.18, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 60.64, 65, 66, 
67, 68. 74 

Siddhinta Kaamadl 29 

Sidharfi 37 

Siddhi Vidyi 31 

Sikh&otlcirya 36 

^khara 37 

^khliiva 36 

^bala Samgha 64 

Singaravelu, S. 17 

Singaalri 43 

Si'Nhiep 85,87 

Siraithtda 31 

iiri MaAgala 79 

Siva 11,12,14. 16,17, IB. 20. 

25, 30, 38, 43. 50, 72. 73, 83. 
Siva-Alrama 33 
Siviarya 32,39 
Stvakaivalya 30, 32, S3, 34 
SivUaya 16 
Siaa-tidga 34, 35, 44, 49 
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Sivaiam* 34 

49 

Smrlis 35,44 

Sonin 28 

Somniarmi 37 

SotMfvara Bbat?a 36 

Soon 6, 60, 61, 65 

Souih-Ra« Alia 3, 4, 5.6,9, IS, 

24,41,59,60,64,65, 66, 67, 

97. 102, 105 

South India 11, 12,24, 62, 67, 
75, 78, 79 

Srijayendravarman 33 
Srik^etra 50, 61 
iti Kulaickhara 53 
irlLadki 5 
jrl Satyliraya 35 
Sri ^ lodra Mabidcva 73 
Sri Sft^tubJaRima MdhSdhdrma 
Rijidkvijd 15 
Sriivlniin 35 

Srivijaya 76, 70, 79, 81, 82, 98, 
100 

Ste6 aft Sbkfmavindu 32 
Sicn aft SivakaivBlya 31 
Sispd 77,93,94 
Sukhodaya 10,14,15, 16,23,26 
Sukbothil 67 
SCikfinavindu 32 
i'umiui 4,10,49, 51,64, ,6,77, 
78, 80, 01, 83. 98 
StmPa 81,8: 

Suog (dynasty) 97 
Suug Kharh 91 
Sui^ Nham (nooastery 93 
SQryavartnaa 33, 36 
SOryavarman 1 32,37,38,39,71 
SOryavarman II 37 
SuvargabbOmi 3, 4, 5, 60, 80 
Suvamadvipa 3, 5, 77, 78, 80, 
61,82 

Swellengrcbel 44 
Swinging Festival 15,16 
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Teittirlja {BrikmaM) 26, 35 

Talc 11,23 

Takua Pa 14, 27 

Talaiftg 50 

Tamil 16,20,21 

Tamil Saivite 16 

Tamil Vaitijavite 10 

Tamluk 101 

Tftmralipci lOl 

Tang (dynasty) 97 

T Mg Ltu 94 

Tug Them 93, 94 

Tang Xan 95 

Tdittras 30,31,32, 35 

‘nntrika 47,79,63 

Tdntris 45 

Taoism 84 

Ttocrdoi 17 

Thai 11 . 12.14,66,67,68 
Thailand 4, 12, 13. 14, 15, 20. 

22, 25, 26, 65 
Thang Nghiem Thanh 91 
Thanh Hoa 100 
TbanTeng 91 
Thao Duong 92 
Thanba Gate ins. 51,54 
Thaton 61, 62, 64 
Theravada 6, 64, 66, 67 
Theravkda Buddhism 61,62,64, 

65, 67, 69, 72, 73, 74. 75 
Tbt^hmg 93 
Thich Wat The 98 
TkiuThdiTong 89 
ThiooDuc 90 
Tibet 80 
Tin Oia lOO 
Tlnh Lu Monastery 91 
Ti Ni Da 94 
Tr«y: Vtdd 21 

Trifahuvaneivara lldga 33, 34 
Tri Uanh 100 
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TriKien 98 
TriumlUTrinitj) 25 
Tripi/Als 70, 89,90. 91 
TriratHa 73 
Trilmin 42 
Truong An 95, 101 
Tryong Song rxnge 84 
Tu An monastery 101 
Tueo-Su(n 9, 10, 26 
Tugu Ini. 49 

U 

Udambaragiri Sainghartja 67 
Udayidityavarman S2, 33 
Udaylrkavarman 70 
Udayidityavarman il 33 
Ujjain 95 
Urn 20 
Upadtfa 45 

Upasampadi 96, 101 
Upanmpatti 101 
Upiliki 73 

Upper Mekong Valley 68 
Uto)a 38, 49. 

Vtada 45 

Uttara 6, €0, 61, 65 
Uliara Pradesb 101 
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Vigindra Kavi 32 
VigHvara Pao<^ta 36 
Vahu Ravuh 44 
Vaiiili 101 
Vailtfika 35, 36 
Vaifpava* 20. 23, 53 
Vajrabodhi 79 
Vajrisam 101 
Vimadeva Munt 17 
Vimaiiva 30,34 
Vajkia 47 

VanHanh 90,92,96 
ViripBil 24,28 


Variga 45 
Vana («} 45,46 
Vitudeva 38 
Viitfka 48 
Vat Chum 71 
Vat Hot Pram 25 
Vat Prah Eokosei Ins. 40 
Vat Prei Var Ins. 70 
t'Hia 21, 29, 30, 34, 35, 37. 40, 
45. 49, 54 
VtdSnta 26, 35, 40 
Vedadga 30,36,40 
Vida Tr 0 a 21 
Vedic period 5.29 
Venuvana 100 
Ven Van Ky 98 
Vidyidda 35 
Vidyftpufpa 35 
Vien Cbleu 93 
Vien Thong 94, 96 
Vietnam 4, 66, 83. 84, 87, 68. 
89,91, 92,93, 94, 96,97, 102. 
103, 105 
ViAara 73 

VikramtUA University 80, 81, 
82 

FinJ/ttU 31 
Viaa^a 74, 96 
VinitarOci 95, 96, 104 
VinturOci Meditation School 
90, 92, 93. 94. 96 
VifQU 11, 14, 15, 16, 17,20,25, 
39,43, 44. So, 51, S3, 72, 83 
VifQU Kumira 36 
Viftiuloka 32 
Vifoupura 50 
Vitaddhimaua 63 
Viotkaairi/a 74 
VoDe 95 
Vo^Hanh lOO 
Vo Nanh 102 
Vjikmaaa 32, 35, 36, 37 
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WifHtiog 102 
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YijSavalkya 35 
Y^avar&ha 36 
Yanurija 25 
raiurd 21 
Yaiodharagiri 34 
Yaiodbarapura 34> 71 
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Yalovarman 30, 32, 34. 38 

Yavadvipa 46 

Yavana (t) 5 

Yeh 45 

Ye>po-tt 48 

Uia 34. 40, 78 

YogUvara 35 

Yogtivara Paq4>t* 57, 38 
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Yuang Cbwang 101 
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